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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (oethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY. 

FOURTH SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. 

Mad 1 Sherrington, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Herr Angyalfi (from the 

Court Theatre of Hanover, first appearance). Conductor, Mr. Manns. Symphony 

No. 3, in E flat, Op. 97 (The Rhenish), R. Schumann (first time at these Concerts) ; 

Variations from “* The Emperor Quartett,” Haydn (by the whole String Quartett of 
the Band); Overtures, “‘ Le Nozze di Figaro" and “ Masaniello.” 

Admission Half-a-Crown ; Guinea Season Tickets free ; transferable reserved stalls 
for the series, Two Guineas each. Intending subscribers should, without delay, 
remit the amount to Mr. Wilkinson, Ticket-office, Crystal Palace, S.E.—Single stalls 
Half-a-Crown at the Palace. 








REMOVAL. 
pT igo HELENA WALKER begs to announce that she 


has REMOVED from Victoria Street, Leeds, to 6, WEST BANK ROAD, 
Eocr Lays, Liverpool, and requests that all communications respecting Concerts, 
ete., to be addressed to her at her present residence.—Liverpool, October, 1868. 


M35 BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessrz Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr, J. TENNIELLI CALEIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


ISS KATHLEEN RYAN has returned to Town for 


the Season.—Address : 21, Tavistock Road, Upper Westbourne Park. 


ISS CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 

may be engaged for Miscellaneous Concerts and Oratorios, in England, Ire- 

land, or Scotland, during the Autumn. Northern Tour in England in December. 

For terms and opinions of the press, address, care Messrs, CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond 
Street, London W. 














| REMOVAL. 
| f= EMMELINE COLE begs to announce her 


REMOVAL to 32, ALBANY STREET, Recenr’s Park. 





ANTED, a BOY, witha GOOD VOICE who can 


sing the Solos in Haydn and Mozart's Masses. He will be liberally paid 
Apply to Mr. Pirrman, at St. George’s Cathedral, Westminster Road, on Thursday 
Evening from Seven to Half-past Seven. 


HE ADVERTISER wishes to PURCHASE, at a Low 
Price, the ““MESSIAH,” in Parts for a Full Orchestra (Mozart's Arrange- 
ment); also, a Score Copy. Any person having the work, and wishing to part with 
it, may apply (stating price) to Dr. Rogers, Rainhill, near Prescot. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


MADAME CZERNY, 


Soprano, 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 


TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 


RS. WM. HARRISON, Mr. LEONARD WALKER, 

and Mr. STANLY MAYO, will sing, at Dr. Bennet Gilbert’s Lecture, at 

Lower Norwood, the Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” (‘* The Mariners”), on the 30th inst., 
end during their Tour. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN will play Jutzs Brissao’s 
new, brilliant “ VALSE DE BRAVOURE” at her Second Pianoforte and 


Vocal Recital at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Wednesday, October 28th.—Programmes of 
Donoan Davison & Co, 




















LEYTON CONCERTS. 


MS BLANOHE REEVES will sing Benepror’s suc- 


Ne aa song, “ ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at the First Concert on Thursday 





LEYTON CONCERTS. 
Miss BLANCHE REEVES and MR. BEANE (the 


new baritone), will sing H. SMART'S successful duet, “ WHEN THE WIND 


BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA,” at the first concert on Thursday, Nov. 12th. 


IsS EDITH WYNNE, Mrz. GEORGE PERREN, 
and Mr. LEWIS THOMAS will sing Ranpeccer’s popular Trio, “I 
NAVIGANTI” (“The Mariners”), at Bury St. Edmunds, Tus Day (October 24th). 


M ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON begs to announce 

her return to Town, She will sing—26th, 28th, 30th October, Newcastle; 
November 4th, Chichester ; 5th, Islington ; 7th, Woolwich; 10th, City ; December 
3rd, Islington; 15th, Maidstone; 31st, Brixton; January 2lst, Reigate; February 





22nd, St. John’s Wood; March 15th, Marlborough; 16th, Newbury ; 3lst, Birkbeck 


Institution.—19, Newman Street, W. 





ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing Beyz- 

pict’s renowned song, “ ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” in Mrs. John Macfarren’s 

Second Pianoforte and Vocal Recital at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Wednesday, October 
28th.—Programmes of Duncan Davison & Co. 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing “ROCK 
ME TO SLEEP,” Benuvicr's widely admired song, on Wednesday, Nov. 
4th, at Chichester, in Mrs. John Macfarren's Pianoforte and Vocal Recital. 


ISS LIZZIE LEAVER will play TWO SOLOS on 

the PIANOFORTE, at Mr. H. Bell’s Concert, at Bay Street Rooms, Myd- 

delton Road, Dalston, on Monday Next, October 26th; and likewise at Myddelton 
Hall, Islington, on the 6th of November. 


DLLE. ROSE HERSEE will sing the popular Ballad, 
“A DAY TOO LATE” (Words by H. Hersez; Music by Rosz Hznsaz), 
at the Italian Opera Concert, Chester. 


eco LOUISA VAN NOORDEN will sing in the 

“MESSIAH ;” “JUDAS MACCABAUS;” Soprano Solo, “ HEAR MY 
PRAYER,” of Menpetssoun; Macrarren’s “MAY DAY "—at Glasgow, Stirling, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Aberdeen, etc., during the present month. Engagements en 
route (Concert and Oratorio) may be addressed care of her brother, Mr. P, E, Vam 
Noorpen, 27, Bedford Square. 


ULES BRISSAC’S New Brilliant “VALSE DE 

BRAVOURE,” will be played by Mas. JOHN MACFARREN at Chichester, 

on Wednesday Nov. 4th, in her Pianoforte and Vocal Recital.—Programmes of Dux- 
cAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


R. TRELAWNY COBHAM begs to announce that he 


has returned to Town for the Season,—23, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 


R. LEWIS THOMAS will sing “IN SHELTERED 
2 VALE,” during his Provincial Tour with Madame Sainton-Dolby and 
party. ’ 


M& BRANDON will sing Herr Kuoss’s popular song, 
“THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” at Assembly Rooms, Bath, October 28th; 
and Exchange, Wolverhampton, November 6th. 





























LEYTON CONCERTS. 


ISS EMILY MARTER and Mr. GREENHILL will 


Nev on? Nico.ar's duet, ‘ONE WORD,” at the First Concert on Thursday, 





\ | R. J. CHURCHILL ARLIDGE (Flautist), begs to 

inform his Friends and the Public that he has returned from the Continen’ 
and is open for Engagements in Town or Country.—Communications to Sates 
to Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


Sn en a a 
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R. WILBYE COOPER begs that all communications 
respecting Oratorio and Concert Engagements may be addressed—Adelphi 
Chambers, 7, John Street, W.C. 


R. W. H. CUMMINGS and MISS MARION 


SEVERN will sing Nicouar’s duet, “‘ONE WORD,” at Rochester, Oct. 26. 


R. VERNON RIGBY will sing Buiumenruat’s 


*“ MESSAGE,” at the Town Hall, Birmingham, Oct. 31st. 


Hh REICHARDT begs to announce his Return to 


Town.—Address ; Thurloe Cottage, Thurloe Square, S.W. 














R. W. H. CUMMINGS will sing the new patriotic 
song, “*THE SOLDIERS OF OUR LAND" (J. L. Harton), on the 26th 
inst., at Rochester, and at Plymouth on Nov. 11th. (This song produces a wonderful 
effect). The Song, free by post, for 19 Stamps; and for a Brass Band, 6 Stamps. 
Published by Rozert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, London. 


Fe SANTA MADRE, Nocturne for the Pianoforte (an 


elegant gem), by Karu Luin, performed by Mr. Brinley Richards at all his 
Recitals, and always re-demanded. Free by Post for 19 Stamps. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


PIANOFORTH MUSIC. 


BOYTON SMITH’S NEW PIECE. 

Robin Adair. Transcription ae eas vo mires 
EDOUARD DE PARIS’S NEW PIECE. 

Oft in the Stilly Night... .. « 

JOSEPH ROMAND’S NEW PIECE. 
D’Esespoir. Morceau Dramatique... ... aw 

E. L. HIME’S NEW PIECE. 

The Nearest Way Home. Transcribed .., 














DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


. 1, “ FAREWELL FOR EVER” (“ Fahrwohl auf mmerdar"—E, Geibel). 
. 2, “FIDELITY” (‘Ich bleibe treu"—C. Herlassohn), 
. “ PARTED” (“ Scheiden, Leiden”—E, Geibel). 
“THE REQUEST” (‘ Viel Tausend Tausend Ktisse Gieb”—E. Geibel), 
. 5, = bin ged OF SPRING” (‘ Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag ”"— 


bel). 
No. 6, “ EVENING: SOUNDS” (“Ich liebe dich "—K, Beck). 








Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”—Musical World. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


"A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 











THE WORDS BY 


(HORACE) SMITH. 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London; DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


MISS 











By Her Najesty’s Royal Petters Patent. 
et eam Roe 
MN rs 7 Tae ‘aR ie 


| 
ey God eave our gra - cious Queen, God save the Queen, 


HAMILTON'S PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL NOTATION. 


Lists of Glees, Madrigals, Part Songs, Anthems, and other music pe in this 
Notation, gratis and post-free from W. HAMILTON, Music Publisher, 88 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. “London Agent—F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster Row. 


ELECTRIC ORGANS. 
RYCESON & CO., Lonpoy, are now prepared to build 


or re-construct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on this 
new system (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty’ 8 {Opera ; $ 
Christ Church, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. George's. Tufnell Park ; 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Stree ; and Gloucester Cathedral for the Festival 1868. 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c, 
HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 


C. M. Von WEBER have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 

Poetry by 


NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER... ... JouN OXENFORD 


$ 
3 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by the Marchioness de Caux) .. «1 = ase owe 8 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) ove ove «. WELLINGTON GuERNSEY 3 
4 
3 


— | 
ye 
fa. 
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LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with — TraLian WorDS ove 
SIGHING FOR THEE... .. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
WHEN ad THIRSTY SOUL = Santley’s 's great 
song)... 
ea THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
oria) ... 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, Pin F F “and E fiat “(Edith 


Wynne’s great ballad 
And the Answer to ‘it. 
WHY ART THOU SADDENED?... ...  « WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 4 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TO BE PLAYED, NEXT WEEK, AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL 
CONCERTS, BY THE ORCHESTRA AND BAND OF THE 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 


Tuomas Moore we 4 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 


FLonENcE Percy .. 4 








Just Published, 


NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
DEDICATED TO THE KING OF PRussIA 


By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s, Solo, and 4s, 6d. Duet. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS. 


The Fishermaiden. Barcarolle 

Gaily over the Bounding Sea. Barcarolle 

The Legend of the Rose, Song .. 

My Sunny Gascon Shore. Song 2 

Oh Pretty Red-tipp’d Daisy. \V Vilanelle ne 
Peacefully Slumber, my own Darling Son, Cradle Song a 
Serenade. Words by Mrs. Anne Somer ‘ in 
She came, an Angel Bright, to Me, Song 

Stars the Night Adorning. Serenade J.B. Wekerlin 
La Farfalla, Aria di Camera Giulio Roberti 


Published by Witt1am cube, 81, i wail Street, London, 
“DON CARLOS.” 


HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 
the PIANOFORTE of Verpi's ‘*‘DON CARLOS,” are ON SALE at 
Donoan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HAMLET.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and PIANOFORTE ARRANGE- 


MENTS of Amsrosz THomas's New Opera, “* HAMLET," are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


NEW HARP MUSIC BY v' CHARLES OBERTHUR. 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE, Harp Solo. a oe ee ee, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Harp Solo ee ee ee 
OBERON, Duo Brillant, Harp and Piano ve eee ove 
ESMERALDA, Quartet on Irish sy for two Harpe ‘and two performers 
on the Piano ove oe ae 
To be had of all ‘Musicnetiors. 





Berthold Tours 
H. A. Rudall 
W. R. Levey 
H. A. Rudall 
J.B. Wekerlin 
Berthold Tours 
H. A, Rudall 
J. Greenhill 


CeOWWHOWWE wwe 
cocoaceacac™ 
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THE ORIGIN OF OPERA IN FRANCE.* 
(Concluded from page 697.) 


We learn from Brantéme that the great ladies of his time, on 
the contrary, were very particular about having stockings richly 
ornamented and tightly gartered up, with drawers of gold and 
silver stuff, elegantly adorned. ‘‘ Generally,” says Brantéme, ‘we 
directed our glances to the feet and the legs of the ladies who per- 
formed in the ballets, and, above all things, derived pleasure from 
seeing them manage their legs so prettily, and jump and frisk 
about with their feet. Their dresses were much shorter than 
usual.” All this did not improve the morals of the period, as is 
but too convincingly shown in Brantéme, who ought to have been 
sufficiently acquainted with the state of matters not blindly to 
trust to appearances. 

We find in M. Celler’s book an essay on the morals of the Court 
of Henri III., and of the love of display, the debauchery, and the 
extravagance which distirguished it. This essay is highly interest- 
ing. In writing it, M. Celler availed himself of the journal of 
L’Etoile, and of some contemporary works, exceedingly scarce, 
and, at the present day, almost unknown. ‘The picture drawn by 
M. Celler is deplorable and saddening, but it is true, short, and 
singularly instructive. 

The Ballet de la Reine affords a good notion of the prodigality 
of the Court, and says but little for the state of society there. 
The Duc de Joyeuse had been overwhelmed by the King with all 
the honours a subject could receive; he was going to marry the 
sister of the queen, Marguerite de Lorraine, and it was impossible 
to do too much to celebrate such a match. We will not now enter 
into all the details of these splendid fétes, but M. Celler describes 
them very exactly and very agreeably. We prefer speaking of the 
ballet which forms the subject of M. Celler’s book, and marks 
the origin of opera. 

Baltazarini took great pains in the composition of this really 
novel work. He arranged the details himself, and then applied to 
the Abbé de la Chesnaye for the verses; to M. de Beaulieu for the 
music; and to Patin for the scenery and costumes. ‘‘In the few 
lines which Beaujoyeulx devotes to the justification of the epithet 
‘comic,’ he gives a curious definition of ballet. ‘The latter, ‘a 
novelty,’ is, he says, ‘a geometrical medley of several persons 
dancing together to the music of several instruments.’”—“ As a 
simple comedy would have been dull, he hit upon the notion of 
mingling comedy with ballet, and of blending poetry with music.— 
All these explanations prove that the Ballet de la Reine is a per- 
fectly new type, really unknown before Beaujoyeulx.” 

‘This splendid performance bore only mediocre fruit. Its authors 
were, it is said, badly paid; the cost reached a sum nearly 
equivalent to four millions of francs at the present day, and the 
public was exasperated at such mad prodigality. But it was quite 
a different thing as far as regarded the dramatic and musical 
result. It Italy, its success was complete, and it may safely be 
asserted that in France this ballet supplied the means of judging 
how much order could add to the charm of stage performances. 
M. Celler takes great pains in proving the justness of his opinion, 
namely, that Circe was the first of all operas, and he does so 
triumphantly. Yes, the first specimen of opera, as we understand 
it at the present day, was represented at the Louvre, on the 15th 
October, 1581, and I will take the liberty of adding that, like the 
new Qpera-house now erecting in Paris, the performance of Circé 
cost far too much money. 

Political troubles first stopped the artistic consequences of 
Beaujoyeulx’s work, by arresting the development of taste, and 
people returned to the old ballets, properly so-called, to the old 
entertainments of long processions, and to the masquerades which 
enlivened the reign of Henri IV., during which more than eighty 
ballets of this primitive kind were performed. Under Louis XIIL., 
on the contrary, there was a return to pieces of the Circé model, 
aud La Délivrance de Renaud was performed at the Louvre, on 
—— January, 1617, the King playing the part of the Demon 
of Fire. 

Louis XIV. imitated this example, and then Lully gave the 
finishing touch to the notion which Beaujoyeulx had first broached. 
‘From Lully’s time, the route of modern music was perfectly clear 
and well defined. By his own efforts, combined with those of 





Quinault, he ereated an operatic type which succeeding generations 
accepted without question ; in fact, this type became a sort of 
formula, which, for a long time, compressed art, and prevented its 
due development ; but, despite great defects, it would be unjust 
not to give Lully credit for the progress made, thanks to his 
influence. Lully was really the chief of a school ; he possessed the 
power, the shortcomings, and the violent temper, of one; with 
him, dramatic style was unshakably established, the school of 
expression was founded, and, being once founded, was destined to 
go on increasing in France. Recitative, which was entirely want- 
ing in the Ballet de la Reine, and which, even afterwards, was still 
in a most primitive state in France, at length was taken in hand 
by one vigorous enough to develop its resources. Lully summed 
up the labours slowly accomplished in France and Italy during 
several centuries, and, at the same time, began that glorious series 
which, continuing with Rameau and Gluck, culminates, at the 
present day, in Meyerbeer.” 








0 — 
ON PRAYER IN OPERA.* 

It is a very peculiar fact that in no branch of literature is so 
extensive a use made of prayer asin grand opera. This recourse 
to prayer has, indeed, gradually become an abuse, and the disagree- 
able side of the fact is concealed only to a certain extent by the 
nimbus inherent to the sacred act. Opera will no more renounce 
its ‘* preghiera,” its “ priére,” its ** Gebet,” or its “ prayer,” than it 
will give up its drinking-song, and there is really a risk of the one 
becoming as common as the other, when even comic opera adopts 
this resource, as it does in Fra Diavolo, Das Feldlager in Schlesien, 
etc., in fact, in the Feldlager, it does so to an extravagant degree, If 
praying on the stage is to be accounted a sin, Auber must be 
considered the prototype of an old sinner. There is scarcely an 
opera of his in which one or more persons do not begin on several 
occasions, a religious strain. ‘This composer has actually come to 
treat the form in so business-like a manner that, in the third act of 
the Diamants de la Couronne, he finishes off the trio of a joyous 
march as an anxious prayer. 

Regarding such mistakes the first question is: Is it in any 
case allowable for the characters to pray upon the stage? The 
question must be answered decidedly in the affirmative, for the 
drama has to represent its characters in situations and actions corres- 
ponding to those of real life. Consequently the employment of 
prayer is permissable, when the necessities of the plot require it. 
It is, on the other hand, the duty both of the librettist and of the 
musician to comprehend properly, and maintain, the pious character 
and dignity of the situation; they must take care, by means of the 
words, and still more of the music, to bring about a state of proper 
devotional repose, and reverential feeling; the tears of emotion 
and of gratitude must not fall on the stage alone. If this is done, 
no one will be able to complain of desecration, and even the most 
pious-minded persons may sanction a religious display imbued 
with a holiness and power in keeping with the subject. But, if 
there can be no doubt with respect to the admissibility of prayer 
upon the stage, still there are certain conditions incumbent upon 
the librettist with regard to its employment, and upon the musician 
with regard to the form. The librettist must, in the first place, 
use this means of effect sparingly. When, as in Les Huguenots, the 
characters are praying and swearing oaths in every act, the situation 
ends by losing its reverential character. Furthermore, he must be 
particular as to where he places a prayer ; our feeling of propriety 
is hurt when a prayer follows immediately a boisterous drinking 
song. ‘The musician, for his part, must compose in a style corres- 
ponding with the situation ; he should employ the noble and ele- 
vated forms of which our art can boast so beautiful a variety, that, 
in choosing, he is frequently almost embarrassed by their very 
number. Beginning from the religious song, and from the choral- 
like strain, and going through all the combinations of figuration 
to the artistic one of double counterpoint—what a rich store there 
is and how may it not be employed, according to the taste, the skill, 
and the intelligence of the composer! An intelligent composer will 
not, like the careless Italians, take merely the situation into account, 
but will prove that he has studied the creed, the nationality, an 
the peculiarities of race of his personages. He will not, like 
Rossini in Mosé, merely write a beautiful religious Cantilena, to 





* From the Guide Musical, 





* From the Berlin Echo. 
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represent the prayer of the ancient Jews, but manage to find far 
more characteristic means to effect his purpose, as Halévy has done 
in the second act of La Juive; he will not place in Stradella’s 
mouth a pretty modern hymn, like Flotow, but, like Herr Abert, 
in Astorga, endeavour to approximate to the historical musical 
character of the period. It is impossible to lay down rules on this 
head, since every one will conceive and render the sentiment of 
religion according to his own views of the Church and its rites, 
as well as according to his own religious tendencies, apart from his 
skill in the more complicated forms of music. In this, as in other 
things, the young musician must study equally—nature, life, and 
the scores of the masters who have preceded him. 

It follows from what has been said that, as far as good taste is 
concerned, there is no objection to prayer in opera, but only 
against the abuse arising from its too frequent employment, and 
against degrading its dignity and sublimity by unsuitable musical 
treatment. ‘The stage, as the mirror and counterpart of real life, 
has to remain faithful to truth, and to avoid exaggeration and 
excess ; the feeling for the Beautiful is here, as elsewhere, the best 
guide, and is bound to prevent what is holy from being degraded 
by false expedients. 


——)—— 


THE RIGHTS OF ENGLISH MUSICIANS. 
To the Editor of the Musican Wor.p. 

Sir,—I was fully prepared more than a week ago to send you another 
letter upon the disgraceful condition of the Royal Academy of Music, and 
the ruinous effect its non-support by Government has upon orchestral 
performers, when the very excellent letter from ‘“ A Lover of Harmony 
and Home” appeared to me to open up a new channel for discussion in 
your columns, and I thought I should be very selfish were I to intrude my 
rough remarks upon one subject while ‘a Lover of Harmony and Home” 
introduced so many. I am surprised (and I may say disgusted) to 
find no further notice taken of our letters. 

There seems to be an habitual indolence among English musicians 
which prevents them from concerning themselves with anything but 
that which immediately affects their pecuniary interests. Such 
persons would be content to live in Abyssinia, so long as they could 
eat, drink, and sleep in peace. I take the liberty of telling them that 
such indolence is treachery to their posterity, and a base and cowardly 
dereliction of duty, and that the day is not far distant when it will be 
in this country, what a friend of mine describes as the present condition 
of things in New York. He says:—“I have had immense difficulties 
to contend with here in this great Anglo-Saxon (mongrel is a better 
term) country ; at one time I really thought my ultimate fate would 
have been starvation, but at last fortune smiled on me, and I was 
engaged in the orchestra of theatre; but imagine my surprise, 
when I found that my English was entirely useless to me, for all the other 
members of the orchestra were Teutons, and those fellowsare so fearfully 
clannish that they are actually endeavouring to supply my place with 
one of their own countrymen.” 

Such, I repeat, will be the fate of English musicians in this country, 
if they do not soon bestir themselves, for it is quite true, as “‘ A Lover 
of Harmony and Home” says, “that a foreigner no sooner gains a 
position at the head of a musical establishment in this country, than he 
weeds the orchestra of the English artists who have been most 
serviceable to the management, merely to make room for inferior foreign 
performers.” 

The above sentence is really “an undeniable fact,” and I challenge 
any foreigner to disprove it. 

If foreigners can do this sort of thing in a country like America, 
where there is no Royal court to which managers of theatres may cringe, 
by changing the names of their theatres and re-christening them after 
the sons and daughters of the sovereign, what must we expect here 
where such a state of things does really exist. Not only 80, but the 
infection extends to the military, asin an instance I will quote. A 
short time ago I was asked by the head of an eminent publishing firm 
in London if J could recommend a thorough good musician as bandmaster 
to one of Her Majesty’s regiments, and when I recommended one of my 
own countrymen, he replied “that he very much regretted that nearly 

all the colonels in the British army were in favour of German band- 
masters.” 

Upon this latter subject, and Kneller Hall military school of music, I 
shall take the liberty of offering a few remarks anon: at present I leave 
the question of “‘ The Rights of English Musicians,” to be discussed and 
determined by those who are fearless and patriotic enough to work in a 
cause demanding immediate and energetic action; and with many 
thanks for your kind insertion of my last letter, I am, Sir, yours 


‘obediently, MR Bey 
Oct, 18th, 1868, GLO-Saxon 





THE OFFENBACH MADNESS. 


Under this heading the Philadelphia Zvening Bulletin has a tren- 
chant article on the “popular composer.” The writer begins by 
asserting ‘that popularity, far from being a true guaranty of excellence, 
is rather the certain assurance of charlatanry and worthlessness.” After 
dwelling on this theme, and illustrating it by a reference to the singu- 
lar success of the Beggar's Opera, he proceeds to deal with M. Offenbach 
as follows :— 


“In some measure, Offenbach has duplicated the insanity that Gay origi- 
nated. In this country, where it is professed that we can appreciate and 
encourage high art, there are to-day no less than four or five burlesque opera 
companies, and not one Italian or German troupe. The flimsy music of 
Offenbach is sung, played, whistled, hummed, ground, and drummed; and 
crowds of decent people are found who flock to witness indecent representations 
of operas, by the side of which Gay’s pastoral is the perfection of purity and a 
very model of virtue. And the greater discredit is with the people of this 
generation. Gay had much talent, and the songs of his opera—some of them 
written by abler poets—were sung to infinitely sweeter music. He lived, too, 
in a time when there was a greater licence in the use of language than there 
can be now, and when morality was not so exacting. Offenbach has neither 
beautiful music nor engaging dialogue, and his bawdry is a deliberate violation 
of the refined sense of the fifteenth century. If Gay was the ‘ Orpheus of 
highwaymen,’ Offenbach is the half-bestial Pan of pruriency. 

“The merit of his music has already been sufficiently discussed. Its utter 
emptiness and worthlessness is assured now to every true musician. Time 
will convince the people of it. The repeated assertion that, simply because it 
is music, it must therefore contribute to popular culture, is a pretence. A 
flash novel does not assist the cause of popular education because it is literature, 
The effect of false art, and shallow, unreal, untrue art, is retrogressive. It is 
as impossible to transfer one’s admiration from Fidelio to La Grande Duchesse 
without experiencing a certain demoralization, as it is to abandon Shakspere 
to study Tupper, without being degraded intellectually. We do not, of course, 
believe that musical culture in this country has arrived at a final period. It 
must progress, and it certainly does progress. But this spasm of madness 
serves to make its progress slower and more difficult. The current of the 
stream flows onward, though the opposing tide seems to have checked its 
course. 

“Offenbach might be forgiven his want of genius, but his pruriency is inex- 
cusable. Heaven permits persons to be born incapable, but men are the 
authors of their own knavery. This man might give rdles, as he has done, to 
barking dogs, and introduce kissing choruses, or any absurd effect of which he 
is capable, and the greatest fault that could be found with him would be that he 
knew of no better use for his art than to make it the vehicle of fantastic trickery. 
But when he prostitutes it to giving a glamour to lechery, he deserves the 
severest censure that can be uttered against him. It will not do to quote 
mythology in favour of bawdry, or to instance Shakspere’s freedom of speech 
as an excuse for it. Shakspere lived in an age when, as we have said of the 
last century, language had greater licence than it has now, and his occasional 
offences are merely incidental. ‘There is not, as in Offenbach’s operas, a 
deliberate selection of a plot filthy in its designs and in its execution. We can 
pardon the looseness for the greatness. The moral grandeur and sublimity of 
the whole work atones for the episodal freedom of expression. These who 
read Shakspere need only survey the majestic completeness of the whole 
design, while they revel in his imagination. The disciple of Offenbach has a 
groundwork and a superstructure of indecency. The fables of mythology, also, 
have none but pure suggestions to the pure mind. We look behind the details, 
and perceive the sublime allegories of a beautiful and poetic paganism. We can 
see in the action of the heathen deities a figurative description of the operations 
of Nature, and we reverence in the system the evidences of the first groping of 
a pure art-nature toward religious culture and knowledge of immortality and 
Omnipotence. 

“The defenders of Offenbach can sneer at ‘prurient prudery’ to their heart's 
content, but they cannot deny that he is the purveyor of bold, bald indecency, 
which needs no careful scrutiny to discover it. There is such a thing as 
decency, and there is an innate popular regard for it. We take our stand in 
favour of its adoption, and of rigid adherence to it on the stage and elsewhere. 
We cut objectionable passages from Shakspere when we represent him. Why 
then, should we submit to the lechery of little M. Offenbach? The stage has 
suffered incalculable injury already from this very looseness of dramatic morals. 
We advocate purification. The champions of Barbe Bleue and La Belle 
Heéléne are bringing it into fresh disrepute and ensuring its further degrada- 
tion. The performances of these pieces—the sloughing off of a corrupt and 
debauched French taste, the operas of the concert saloons, and the dance garden 
—must lead to this result, and to popular demoralization. We cannot touch 
pitch without being defiled. The mind cannot become familiar with profligacy 
and indecency without contamination. 

‘‘ Offenbach has some admirers who err through ignorance and want of 
comprehension of his actual immorality. The French language, in many cases, 
screens the vileness of his words. If an English company should use a literal 
translation of Barbe Bleue no modest woman would go to see it a 
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second time. Neither the licence of the stage nor common poetic licence excuses 
this. We have as good a right to publish the indecent text of these operas in 
this journal, as a company of men and women have to repeat it upon the 
stage. Both give the matter to the public, and the performance does greater 
injury because it presents impersonations that make the offence more palpable 
and actual. Would the most enthusiastic of Offenbach’s critical supporters 
dare to print his librettos ?—and would not all his admirers condemn them 
if they did? Let us have a little common sense applied to this matter, and 
when Offenbach’s day is over, and we return once more to legitimate art, we 
shall see whether our position has not been upon the side of right, and 
whether we have not spoken truly on behalf of the divine art whose mission 
is to purify and elevate the soul, and which, of all its sisters, is predestined to 
immortality.” 

Strongly and bravely said. This is some compensation for being told 
elsewhere that Barbe Bleue has had a summer-long run. We salute 
the Philadelphian writer as a speaker-out, 

—l—. 
MR. COSTA’S “ ELI” AT STUTTGARDT. 
The Standard and Morning Herald of the 2nd inst. publish the 


following article :— 

“The winter subscription concerts at Stuttgardt commenced yesterday. 
At the third of the series, on Tuesday the 3rd of November, a musical 
event of some importance will take place—namely, the production of an 
English oratorio, produced at the Birmingham Festival in August, 1856, 
and again performed in August, 1858. The work in question, ZUi, 
although composed by an Italian born, is that of a naturalized English- 
man, who settled in this country at the early age of 21. It is not a little 
curious that the composer should have sung as a tenor at one of the Birmingham 
Festivals the year after his arrival here. His talents were soon turned in a 
very different direction. First known as a pianoforte accompanist, his tact 
in sustaining the voice soon secured for him the position as conductor at the 
King’s Theatre, where the fame of the orchestra trained and organized by him 
soon spread far and wide. The Philharmonic Society having appointed 
Costa conductor of the eight concerts given yearly, he won fame in the 
direction of the great instrumental masterpieces, and his subsequent engage- 
ment at the Sacred Harmonic Society proved to the musical world that his 
capacity as a conductor was not confined to Italian opera and to grand 
symphonies, but that he was equally an unrivalled chef in the direction of 
oratorio, His influence over choralists became as marvellous as over instru- 
mentalists. The conductorship of the Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace 
placed him at the pinnacle of popularity. When such musicians as Spohr, 
Lindpaintner, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Molique, Berlioz, Gounod, &c., have 
acknowledged the supremacy of Costa as an orchestral commander-in- 
chief, there can be nothing added to prove that his fame has been fairly and 
legititimately earned. Costa, however, has had ambition as a composer. 
He tried his hand in Paris with Malek Adel at the Italian Opera-house, and 
in London with Don Carlos. He has also composed captivating ballet music 
for the Haymarket Italian Opera-house, but it was only in 1854, that his name 
as a composer was recognized as entitling him to high and honourable 
distinction. li was a genuine success. It was heard at Exeter Hall in the 
presence of the Queen and Prince Albert, when performed by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society; it was executed at the Court concerts, and it has penetrated 
tothe musical towns of note in the provinces. Costa’s second oratorio, 
Naaman, produced also at Birmingham in 1864, has not displaced Eli in 
public estimation, It may, therefore, be readily supposed that no little curiosity 
has been manifested abroad to hear the oratorios of Costa, as specimens of the 
pure Italian school of vocal imagery and treatment, combined with German lore 
in orchestration, Naaman was to have been produced in Paris, with Adelina 
Patti, who created such a sensation as Adah, when the work was first 
produced, and M. Faure was to have sung the music of Elisha the Prophet, 
but owing to the difficulties of securing rehearsals, and also the deficiency of 
female altos in Paris, the composer would not risk the performance at the 
Italian Opera-house (although pressed by M. Bagier), with imperfect means. 
It is in Germany, therefore, that Costa’s first oratorio will be heard. 

“The Stuttgardt Subscription Concerts were founded by Lindpaintner some 
thirty-eight years ago. The profits were devoted to the charitable fund, for 
the widows and orphans of artists. The King of Wurtemburg isthe patron. 
The Royal Intendant, Baron von Gall, is the manager. There are two 
conductors—Herr Abert and Herr Doppler—who direct the concerts alternately. 
The programmes are made up on a mixed principle. Whilst the system of 
the Conservatoire in Paris, the Gewandhaus in Leipsic, and the Gtirzenich at 
Cologne, is followed as regards the secular selections, comprising ordinarily one 
symphony, one overture, and one concerto, relieved by choruses or solos, there 
are certain evenings devoted to oratorios, cantatas, &c. All the singers of the 
Stuttgardt Opera-house are bound to give their services as well as the 
instrumentalists. With these effective and throughly-trained artists are asso- 
ciated amateurs. The ‘ Association for Sacred Classic Music,’ of which 
Professor Dr. Faisst is the conductor, assists in the performances of oratorio. 
This association has an effective of 48 sopranos, 35 altos, 27 tenors, and 23 





basses. The combination of artists and amateurs ensures an executive of an 
orchestra nearly 60 strong, and 200 voices. The edifice in which the ‘ Abonne- 
ment’ concerts take place is one of the finest halls in Europe. The Kénigsbau 
was built by the late King of Wurtemburg on the site were once stood the 
old Redoutensaal, which was also used for concerts and balls. Begun in 1856, 
the K6nigsbau was finished in 1859, and was opened by the late Monarch in 
person with a concert to which he invited all the notabilities of his capital. The 
medieval masques and processions given in this hall from time to time 
are very curious and picturesque. ‘The room will hold 3000 persons, and 
is surrounded on three sides by a balcony with Corinthian pillars. Herr 
Leins, who is famed in Germany, is the architect of the Kiénigsbau. The 
orchestra is flanked by the Royal boxes—the State box of the King on the 
right, and the boxes of the princes opposite. 

“The production of an English oratorio at Stuttgardt is another evidence of that 
cosmopolitan spirit in art advancement which is gaining ground in musical 
Europe. The announcement of the production of Ali has not only created a 
sensation in Stuttgardt itself, but it has spread to other musical capitals, and 
it will produce a congress on the 3rd of November, at which amateurs and 
artists of many countries will be present. The managers of the Kénigsbau 
Concerts have sent an invitation to Mr. Costa to conduct his oratorio. He is 
travelling in Italy for his health, and it is feared he will be unable to accept 
the flattering offer. In his absence Herr Abert, the composer of the 
Columbus symphony and the opera of Astorga, will conduct the oratorio. 
Herr Winternitz, « first class pianist, is training the chorus singers. Herr 
Singer, one of the first violinists in Germany, will be the chef d'attague. In 
Herr Sontheim, Stuttgardt possesses a tenor gifted with a superb voice and 
having great dramatic power. During his recent engagement at Vienna 
Sontheim created an immense sensation. In the war song, ‘Philistines, 
hark,’ he will doubtless electrify the auditory as much as our Sims Reeves 
did at Birmingham. It is not impossible that Madame Viardot, who sang the 
contralto music at the festivals of 1855 and 1858, may undertake it at Stutt- 
gardt, as she resides now at Baden Baden. Herr Schutzky will be the basso. 

“The scriptural texts in the book of Li have been translated by Fraulein 
Ida Griineisen, and the versification has been adapted by her father, Dr. 
Griineisen, the Lutheran Prelate, and Court Chaplain at Stuttgardt. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society,through the kind intervention of Mr. Bowley, the 
treasurer, and manager of the Crystal Palace, has given the use of the choral 
and orchestral parts of the oratorio, so that the charitable fund will not be put 
to the expense of making copies from the score. Benevolence and art are thus 
both served by these international good offices.” 

To the above article we are enabled to add, that Mr. Costa has accepted 
the invitation of the Stuttgardt Committee and will conduct his oratorio, 
Eli, on Tuesday the 8rd of November. His friends will be delighted 
to hear that he is perfectly recovered from his long and severe illness. 
He left Ischia, which he visited for the sulphur baths, last Sunday week for 
Florence, where he will remain two or three days, and will witness the 
manner in which Meyerbeer’s Prophete is mounted, with—mirabile dictu, 
—Signor Fancelli as Jean of Leyden. From Florence Mr, Costa goes 
to Bologna, on a visit to the patriarch of tenors, the once renowned 
Donzelli. From Bologna he will go direct to Stuttgardt, taking Paris 
on his return to this country, to see his old friend Rossini, The Sacred 
Harmonic Society will commence its season at the end of November as 
usual, when the popular conductor will be again at his post. 

Since the above was in type a telegram from Bologna state that Mr. 
Costa left that town on the 20th, and was to arrive at Stuttgardt on 
Sunday, the 25th inst, Letters from the Wurtemberg capital state 
the utmost zeal has been displayed at the rehearsals to do justice to 
the oratorio. 








Brussets.—M, Warot has ‘appeared at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
as Raoul in Les Huguenots, and been very well received. 

Sr. Pererssurcu.—Lohengrin is to be produced very shortly —Mad. 
Kondirew-Selujanow, who, some years since, enjoyed considerable 
repute as a concert-singer, has made her début on the stage as the 
Princess in Dargomigschky’s opera of Russalka, but without achieving 
any great success.—Seroff has composed a new opera entitled Le Retour 
de Koni. 

Leirstc.—The first Gewandhaus Concert for the season took place on 
the 8th inst, Herr David played Herr Bruch’s Violin Concerto, and a 
new Concertstiick by Herr Saint-Saéns. The former composition, per- 
formed by Herr Joachim with great success at the last Musical Festival 
of the Lower Rhine, was received here, also, very favourably ; the latter 
was less liked. Mad. Peschka-Leutner sang, despite indisposition, airs 
from Spohr’s Faust, and Weber’s Sylvana, most admirably. The 
orchestra fully maintained its reputation by its spirited execution of 
Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon, and Beethoven’s A major Symphony. 
—The first concert of the Euterpe Society, under the direction of Herr 
Jadassohn, is announced for the 27th inst. 
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AN ADVENTURER* 


In all times there have been men who have possessed the art of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the world, and there is no deficiency 
of such individuals at the present day. ‘They possess representa- 
tives everywhere, in all classes, and all occupations, in trade and 
commerce as well as in art and science. ‘They manage to surround 
themselves with a nimbus, which inspires so great an amount of 
respect that the world believes in the existence of wonderful talent. 
Were it possible to pierce through the shell of such a nut, the 
world would find that the kernel was rotten, or that there was 
really no kernel at all. It is lucky that men of the class in ques- 
tion can scarcely ever play their part out to the end. Fortune, 
who has ever followed close on their heels, and who, as we know, 
always smiles upon the bold, renders them arrogant, while, in 
most cases, the cunning and prudence on which all their fabric of 
falsehood is raised, abandon them at some time or other ; on some 
occasion they expose their weakness, and, behind the mask of the 
great man, which everyone admired, there is suddenly beheld— 
the adventurer, the charlatan, who is not even equal to second or 
third rate celebrities. 

Such characters are to be found in the world of music, as else- 
where; indeed we might almost say that they are to be found in 
the world of music—and of art generally—more often than any 
where else. One of the most interesting personages of this de- 
scription is Jean Louis Marchand, an adventurer of the first water, 
thesame Marchand who is celebrated for his encounter with the 
great Sebastian Bach. ‘This encounter is pretty generally known, 
and those who do not derive their information from the fountain- 
head do so from A. E. Brachvogel’s Friedmann Bach. If, how- 
ever, any one would learn the real facts, free from romantic addi- 
tions, he must not seek them in Brachvogel’s romance, but in one 
or other of the authorities on the subject, and, as these are mostly 
buried in different libraries, we would advise him to consult Moritz 
Fiirstenau’s Geshichte der Musik und des Theaters in Dresden, 
Part II., pp. 121 et seg. He will there find the various versions 
given of the matter, and can select that which strikes him as being 
the most credible. 

Marchand was, indisputably, a man of no small talent; Bach 
himself readily admits that he enjoyed ‘ the reputation of possess- 
ing pleasing and very neat execution.” But this was all, for in 

everything else he appears to have been a most superficial musician 
and composer, insignificant and without taste, though admirably 
versed in the art of working himself into the favour of the Great ; 
of turning that favour to the very best advantage ; and, in his 
reliance upon it, of giving the reins to his passions and 
mad humours. He was originally Court-Organist to the 
King of France, in which capacity he enjoyed to such 
an extent the monarch’s favour, that he dared to take many 
liberties. But no one strays unpunished beneath palm trees, and, 
as a rule, those that eat cherries with great persons will have their 
eyes splinted out with the stones. This was a fact which Marchand 
was destined to experience. Intense admiration for beautiful women 
was one of his passions, and this caused him to neglect his own 
wife so much, that, at last, he no longer troubled his head about 
her at all; she might manage as best she could. he King was 
highly displeased at this, and decreed that the gallant Court- 
Organist should be paid only half his salary, and that the remainder 
should go to his wife. Relying upon the extraordinary favour 
hitherto shown him by the monarch, Marchand now thought of a 
trick, which was, however, attended with a result diametrically 
opposite to that which he expected. There existed at the Court 
of Versailles, the reader must know, a remarkable regulation, 
which assigned the office of Court-Organist to four musicians, each 
of whom had to perform the duties of it three months in the year. 
The service was most decidedly very easy and lucrative, as the four 
musicians were expressly allowed to accept the post of organist 
anywhere else for the other three-quarters of the year, and, also, 
to give as many lessons as they chose. When Marchand’s quarter 
came round, he had the impudence, the very first time he officiated, 
to play only half the mass, rising at the ‘Qui tollis,” and walking 
away. Being called to account for this, he gave the laconic 
explanation : “‘ My wife draws half my salary, so she must play 
half the mass.” This was rather more than even a good-natured 





* Fron the Neue Berliner Musikecitung. 





monarch could stomach, and—M. Marchand received the order 
kindly to walk over the frontier for an indefinite period, and try 
his luck with some other master. 

During his obligatory trip, the bustling, gallant Frenchman met 
everywhere with a favourable reception, but, at the same time, 
rendered himself hated in musical circles by his arrogant and vain 
behaviour. In the year 1717, he went to Dresden, and that he 
possessed the art of soon making himself at home and interesting 
everyone in his favour is evident from the fact that, for his playing 
at Court, he received two medals worth one hundred ducats, and 
the offer of being employed ‘tin the Royalservice ata high salary.” 
This was too much for the musicians of the place, and it was 
determined to adopt all possible measures to prevent him from 
accepting the offer. As he could only be got at by exposing his 
charlatanism in art, the trial of skill between him and Sebastian 
Bach was devised, but Monsieur Marchand took to flight, posting 
away secretly from Dresden in the night. The means of commu- 
nication in the civilized world were then very primitive in their 
nature ; there were no railways or telegraphs, and so it came to pass 
that nothing was known of this ludicrous business beyond the walls 
of Dresden; least of all could the Parisians have any inkling of 
the fact that M. Marchand had fled disgracefully from the greatest 
German composer of that time—and, probably, of any other. On 
his return, therefore, to his native country, he found the sphere of 
action as favourable for him as ever. ‘The Grand Prior of France, 
the Chevalier d’Orléans, offered him board and lodgings, a coach 
and horses, with a liberal salary in addition, simply for playing 
now and then. ‘The most eminent members of the aristocracy 
regularly strove who should attract him to their particular circles, 
and had to put up with being treated by him in the most offhand 
fashion. He left the Chevalier d’Orléans at the expiration of 
a very few weeks, because he could not feel inclined to play if his 
noble patron insisted on it ; he did not perform the midnight mass 
at Christmas, for the very reason that a great many high people 
had flocked to the church of the Franciscans to hear him ; to refuse 
to play, when requested to do so, in the first society, afforded him 
the greatest pleasure. In a word, he was the fashion, and, had he 
known how to turn this favour of Fortune to his real advantage, 
he might easily have become a wealthy man. His thoughtlessness, 
however, prevented him from seeing in it anything more than a 
means for gratifying his whims ; for him, the words *‘ Future” and 
“Old Age,” did not exist. It had become the fashion to take 
lessons of M. Marchand, and he was soon unable to teach all who 
desired to become his pupils, though he screwed up his price toa 
louis dor of twenty-four livres a Jesson. ‘This enormous price 
frightened no one; everybody wanted to be taught by him, 
if only for a month or two. That he neglected his pupils in 
the most shameless manner may easily be supposed, and now and 
then there were persons who did not choose to put up with every 
affront a fop of fashion wanted to put upon them. In time, too, 
people began to perceive that such a course of instruction, despite all 
the master’s celebrity, could scarcely be attended by any beneficial 
result, and Marchand’s star began to pale. Notwithstanding the 
twenty different places he is reported to have rented, at one and 
the same time, for the purpose of being enabled to give the desired 
lessons in all quarters of the town, for a longer ora shorter period. 
there sprang up other masters, who were contented with the low 
price of three livres a lesson, and whose pupils were in no way 
inferior to those of the celebrated Marchand. Increasing age, and, 
in consequence of his very irregular life, a rapid break-up of his 
constitution, were not calculated to defer his fall, which was 
approaching with great strides. In 1737, deserted by his pupils 
and friends, and forgotten by the world, whose idol he had once 
been, he died in the greatest poverty. 

H. Lackow!7z. 





Srurraarpt.—The oratorio of li, by Mr. Costa, will be performed 
during the series of the winter concerts given by the members of the 
Royal Band, It is hoped that the composer will himself conduct his 
work, The Association for Classical Music has promised its co-operation. 

Srerrix.—Herren Schiever and the Brothers Miller have given two 
Quartet-Soirées. Herr Schiever isa favourite pupil of Joachim’s. The 
pieces performed at the two Soirées were quartet in G major, Haydn; 
that in'G major, Beethoven; that in E flat major, Mendelesohn ; that 
in D minor, Schubert; that in A major, Mozart; and that in C sharp 
minor, Beethoven. The last two works were especially applauded. 
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HEART-STRINGS AND FIDDLE-STRINGS. 


In one of Douglas Jerrold’s novels, St. Giles’s and St. James's, an amus- 
ing dispute takes place between the performers in a band employed for 
electioneering purposes. The subject of the quarrel turns upon the amount 
of enthusiasm which each instrument is capable of exciting in order to send 
a meinber to the House of Commons, and, as well as we can recollect, the drum 
has the best of the argument, the player strongly insisting that but for his exer- 
tions many a politician then serving his country would have been condemned to a 
private and obscure life. The notion has more than a mere satirical value, 
there is a certain amount of truth in it. Anything that can be helped by 
sentiment can be helped by music, and often with such effect that we are 
inclined to excuse the fanciful saying of Thomas Hood—“ Heaven reward the 
man who first hit upon the very original notion of sawing the inside of a cat 
with the tail of a horse.” If you refer to the poets you will find with what 
perseverance they work out this idea. Whether they sing of sun, moon, stars, 
women, flowers, or men, they are certain to illustrate their thoughts with 
phrases and images taken from this art. In theatres, what could be done 
without the orchestra ? The agony-point of the drama is scored in the books 
of the trombone, the flute, and the fiddle. In the thrilling situations—the 
Ghost-scene in the Corsican Brothers, for example—the gas is lowered, and 
the cornet-d-piston shut off, as it were, while the violins keep up a sort of 
tender tugging and gasping as an accompaniment to the gruesome business of 
the stage. That this is effective there can be no doubt, otherwise it would not 
be done. The custom violates realistic propriety altogether, and requires a 
stronger concession of belief from us than even the footlights or the paint on 
the faces of the actresses. But, as it were, to prove that there must be some 
special leaning in human nature for moving scenes and moving music at the 
same time, there is the opera. Here, indeed, the heart-strings and the fiddle- 
strings are played upon together all the evening. By this means the opera 
becomes the most emotional of entertainments. Faust and Marguerite are not 
more distinctly swearing eternal constancy, while the Devil growls in the 
corner, than the gentlemen under Mr. Costa’s management are blowing and 
sawing a similar idea into your ears. Marguerite changes her key with her 
feelings, and necessitates a fresh crook for the cornopean. Our good friend, 
Mephistopheles, owes a great deal of his diabolical character to the hoarse 
bray with which his sentiments are echoed and supported by the band. In 
the last scene of all, when the fair saint is wound up by machinery into the 
opposite direction from that taken by M. Petit and Signor Naudin, if we want 
to forget the absurdity of the finish, we must lend our ears again to Mr. Costa 
and his assistants. The apotheosis does not seem to be so unnatural when 
taken as illustrative of the music. 

Do mothers ever think of the mischief done at flower-shows by Godfrey’s 
band? A waltz or a dainty selection may send to the winds the experiences 
of a brace of seasons. There are men who calculate their chances with women 
by the keen susceptibility of some of the latter to the softening influences of 
well-played music, and who can bring to their aid in real courtship the unreal 
courtship on the boards of the opera-house, or the suggestive harmonies of the 
promenade. Those Italians apparently singing their souls out to each other, 
with such beautiful langour or passionate energy, often make or mar the pros- 
pects of careful mothers of daughters. The flower-show bands are not, of 
course, so effective, the players do not embrace each other, and if they did the 
effect would not be very romantie; but still they may dispose towards that 
sense of luxurious emotion which is not unfavourable for sighing lovers. Thus 
a kettle-drum may boast of having sent a couple to St. George’s, and it may 
be that the couple may owe a debt of gratitude or a curse to the kettle-drum 
all their lives afterwards. We know what the piano has brought about in this 
respect. Messrs. Broadwood, Collard, and Erard are perhaps the greatest 
of match-makers. Think of what must lie on the musical conscience of an 
instrument which has been flirted over by a whole family of daughters, whose 
notes have been fired off to drown the whispers of numberless assistants, or to 
aid the process of landing a nervous fish! We are almost afraid to touch the 
subject of music in churches, and hint of the responsibilities incurred by an 
organ, or by a musical clergyman who sets up an amateur choir of the best 
tenor, soprano, and bass voices to be found among the most respectable of his 
parishioners. The “ Village Blacksmith” of Mr. Longfellow is represented 
as feeling more or less refreshed at the sound of his daughter's voice as she 
trills and quavers the hymns on Sundays. If she was a village beauty we 
may be sure the young lady's performance attracted the notice of younger men 
in the congregation than her father. 

We have heard a clever novelist ask to have an air played to him over and 
over again out of which, when questioned, he confessed he had been construct- 
ing a story—a complete and rounded story, which became more and more 
definite in its proportions and mechanism every time that he listened to the 
tune, until at last it could be written down. Now, there was one specially 
odd circumstance about this fact. The melody was a very old melody, and 
from time immemorial had been attached to a love legend. ‘The story-spinner 
did not know this legend, and yet he very nearly guessed it in forming his 
own conception; not only guessed it generally, the mere idea of it, but matters 
tn tt of sentimental detail. We do not claim for this remarkable coincidence 
any more value than it is worth, but still it is not beneath notice in an essay 
like the present. A Scotch gentleman (Dr. Hay) went close enough to under- 








take to build a house on a musical basis, and he mentioned the fact of his 
having tested the Parthenon in connection with this theory, when the result 
corresponded favourably with his apparently eccentric idea. Music is not a 
fully developed art, and we may get more from it yet—more than the poets 
have given us. There is something very striking in a fragment of a letter of 
Mendelssohn, in which the musician described Goethe as listening to him play- 
ing from twilight into the dark. Other great minds, too, have fed themselves 
at times upon music. The great question is, whether it has only the power of 
starting ideas, or whether it sends new notions of its own. Is instrumental 
music altogether inarticulate? 

To return to the social aspect of our theme, what was a shepherd without 
his flageolet 2? He wooes his Chloe or Phyllis with tunes. The custom has 
dropped off in our day, but survives to some degree, in another shape, as we 
have tried to show. There are, indeed, a few left wko remind us of the 
tradition. Amateur tenors are to be found in society who manage to fascinate 
with their good notes, as Corydon did with his pastoral straw; and there are 
young gentlemen who, as Mr. Punch assures us, perform on the “comb,” or 
something else. But, as a rule, the fashion now prevails precariously. The 
light serenade is no longer in vogue. The concertina, with which some misguided 
artisans now and then interfere with the cats in order to compliment the young 
women with whom they travel in penny steamers, puts an end to amorous cater- 
wauling on the part of gentlemen, if there was ever much of it in England. In 
Spain, the cavaliers did not generally strum a single guitar, but engaged a band to 
come under the lattice of the adored, and perform to please her. We can 
effect the same object easier, and without so much danger of the young lady 
catching cold, by means of the opera or concert. 

Those gigantic concerts at the Crystal Palace afford us another example of 
the power of fiddle-strings to touch the heart. People have been known to 
shed tears at the great sobs of sound which burst from time to time from the 
orchestra. But here the emotion is something more than romantic, it is real 
and sincere enough at least to put little notions of love-thoughts out of the way. 
Our country cousins, who manage to procure country places, and who were not 
oppressed with the heat, no matter how well disposed for the amusement, pro- 
bably (if they were fairly susceptible to musical impressions) postponed flirting 
until they had forgotten the agitation and subsequent melancholy and 
loneliness which ensues after the hearing of those wonderful choruses. And 
this brings us to the use of the fiddle-strings. Music has magnificent educa- 
tional possibilities which have been as yet but partially released by its masters 
and professors. It can do more than teach passion. We know it can aid 
religion, but unfortunately it can be degraded to ignoble purposes, almost as 
painting may be when painting is at its lowest, and is the pimp of vice. 

The sort of heart-strings vibrating to the song of Therese, vibrating to the 
tunes of the Cancan quadrille—what shall we say of them? ‘The fiddles of 
course are innocent agents in those cases where they accompany the voice 
of the gross woman and the movements of the coarse women. Yet they 
promote mischief and evil, just as they may, as we have suggested, 
promote piety and pure love. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
music is, as Johnson said, a completely innocent sensual pleasure. It 
may have been to Johnson, who had quite a passion for listening to 
the Scotch bag-pipes — an instrument, we venture to think, which has 
seldom stirred in any one feelings other than indignation and a burning 
desire for universal murder; but it is possible to conceive where music may 
immediately prompt to low desires and actions, even where it is orchestral, 
and aided but slightly from without by scenery or dancing. Into this part of 
the subject however it is not necessary to go. Music is an art which we should 
guard and cherish with caution, respect, and solicitude. We are almost 
tempted to write that if you see after the fiddle-strings the heart-strings will 
take care of themselves, An unmusical man or woman is not only defective 
and mentally crippled, but is, it is not perhaps too much to say, a dangerous 
person to deal with. We have Shakespere’s authority for thinking so at least. 
But then the sirens were musical ladies also, and were not altogether harm- 
less. Comic singers have ears for music and are as insensible to the degraded 
nature of their calling as a pickpocket to his pursuit. 





Minan —It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. In consequence 
of the Empress of Russia’s having been driven, by the recent inunda- 
tions, from the Villa d’Este, and compelled to take refuge here, the 
corporation decided upon opening the Scala for a night, in order to give 
their Imperial visitor an opportunity of beholding that famous editice. 
That she might do s0 to the best advantage, the house was, on the 
occasion of her visit, illuminata a giorno. As the regular season has 
not yet commenced, a company had to be got together “ on the shortest 
Notice,” to adopt the phrase patronized by bold, but fallacious, outfitters. 
Under the circumstances, it was not to be expected that the opera— 
Norma—chosen for performance should be executed in the best possible 
style. If any such expectations did exist, either in the mind of the 
Imperial visitor, or of any one else, they were grievously disappointed. 
However, the Empress did not go so much to hear the opera as to see 
the opera-house, and she saw it.-—Zampa has been produced at the 
Carcano, but has not been much of a success, owing to the faulty mode 
in which it was performed. Faust is in rehearsal, with Mdlle, Marietta 
Siebs, Signori Carlo Vicentelli, Moragas, and Garcia. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Mr. L, ARTHUR CHAPPELL begs to announce that the 


ELEVENTH SEASON OF THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


WILL COMMENOE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, November 16th. 


Subscribers’ names received at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street, and at 
Austin’s, No. 28, Piccadilly. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN. 
R. MAPLESON has the honour to announce his usual 


short Autumn Season of Opera Representations, commencing THIS 
EVENING, Ocroper 24Tu. 


THIS EVENING, Octosex 241, will be performed Donizetti’s Opera, 


“LUCREZIA BORGIA.” 


Gennaro, Signor Mongini; Il Duca Alfonso, Mr. Santley ; Gubetta, Signor Foli; 
Rustighello, Signor Agretti; Astolfo, Signor Ciampi; Liverotto, Mr. Lyall; 
Vitelozzo, Signor Casaboni; Petrucci, Signor Zoboli; Maffio Orsini, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini; and Lucrezia Borgia, by Mdlle. Tietjens. 

Conpuctor - - - - S1cnor ARDITI. 
In the course of the evening the NATIONAL ANTHEM. 





Debut of Mdlle. Minnie Hauck. 

On MONDAY NEXT, October 26th, will be presented Bellini’s Opera, “LA 
SONNAMBULA.” Elvino, Signor Mongini ; Il Conte Rodolfo, Mr. Santley ; Ales- 
sio, Signor Zoboli; Il Notaro, Signor Casaboni; Lisa, Mdlle. Bauermeister ; Teresa, 
Malle. Cruise ; and Amina, Mdlle. Minnie Hauck (her first appearance). 


Tietjens, Trebelli-Bettini, Mongini, Foli, Santley. 
TUESDAY NEXT, October 27th, “IL TROVATORE.” 


Second appearance of Mdlle. Minnie Hauck. 
THURSDAY NEXT, October 29th. Donizetti's opera, ** LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR.” Edgardo, Signor Mongini; Enrico Aston, Mr. Santley ; Raimondo, Signor 
Foli; Arturo, Signor Agretti; Normanno, Signor Casaboni; Alisa, Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister ; and Lucia, Mdlle. Minnie Hauck (her second appearance in England). 


SATURDAY October 31st, Meyerbeer's Grand Opera, ‘* LES HUGUENOTS.” 
Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Sinico, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini; Signor Mongini, Mr. Santley, 
Signor Tagliatico, Signor Foli. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


Doors Open at Half-past Seven ; Commence at Eight o'clock. 

Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Grand Circle, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Box Seats (First Tier), 7s. ; Pit, 
5s.; Amphitheatre Stalis, 4s. and 5s.; Gallery, 2s.; Private Boxes, from One to Five 
Guineas, 

Norice.—The Pit has been considerably enlarged, the space of ten rows of stalls 
having been added to it, forming a most commodious area, commanding an uninter- 
rupted view of the stage. 

The Box-office of the Theatre (under the Portico) open daily from Ten till Six, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Edward Hall. 








MARRIAGE. 
On the 12th inst., at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Mr. Franx H. 
Boppa to Miss Lovisa Pyne. 








NOTICE. 

The MusicaL WorLD will henceforth be published on Fray, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
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THE RIGHTS OF ENGLISH MUSICIANS. 
« AC ANGLO-SAXON ” has returned to the charge—see his 
letter elsewhere—but now he sets lance in rest against 
those whom, before, he championed. Let us look at the reasons 
which have in both cases determined him to do battle. 
At the outset our correspondent felt aggrieved, because so many 
Germans climb into the chief orchestral seats, and, when there, fill 





the lower places with their own countrymen. To a great extent 
we sympathize with him in his annoyance. ‘England for the 
English ” has been the war-cry of a good deal of narrow-mindedness 
and prejudice ; nevertheless, it is a good cry. The people of this 
country have a first right to live in it, and strangers ought not 
to complain if they are fed after the children have been satisfied. 
An equality of merit must, however, be presupposed. We want no 
protection for native talent, any more than we do for native produce, 
as against a better article coming from elsewhere. In this matter, 
as in all others, the general good must be preferred to a class benefit, 
and, therefore, the progress of music becomes more important than 
the well-being of its native professors. But we cannot suppose that 
“ An Anglo-Saxon” (or any of those he represents) desires pro- 
tective measures. He simply wants fair play, and asks that the 
foreigner may not be favoured on English soil, to the prejudice of 
Englishmen. The request is reasonable. 

We have no special means of judging whether the facts be as 
stated by ‘‘ An Anglo-Saxon” and ‘A Lover of Harmony and 
Home ;” but our correspondents write like men who know what 
they say, and we will assume that what they say is true. How 
old a story it all amounts to when told! A preference for foreigners 
has been the pet complaint of English musicians ever since the 
public began to spend money on music. At the same time, how- 
ever, that preference, in its origin at least, is perfectly intelligible 
and hardly less natural. It is of no use disguising the fact that, owing 
to the long continued and almost systematic neglect of musical edu- 
cation in England native talent has had small chance of developing 
itself. Hence the advantage of foreigners, and the low estimate 
set upon native professors, who, however able, have had to suffer 
for the general inferiority of their countrymen. Need we say that, 
in this matter, foreigners are not to blame in any degree—they 
simply avail themselves of an opportunity which to let slip 
would be ridiculous. Of course, English musicians feel aggrieved, 
but, instead of furiously objurgating the whole Teutonic race, 
they should seriously set to work at convincing their country- 
men that music is a thing worth cultivating, that its pursuit is a 
pursuit of honour, and that an Englishman is as capable as any 
one else of excelling in it. This course would strike at the root of 
the evil, and, Englishmen not being averse to standing by one 
another, there is little doubt it would be successful, 

Another reason assigned for the preference shown to foreigners 
is, that they are content to work for a smaller remuneration than 
the English professors. ‘This is a worse matter, in every respect, 
than the former, because no remedy can be suggested which either 
party would feel disposed to adopt. If we say to the foreigners, 
‘Raise your terms,” their objection is no less obvious than that of 
the natives to exactly contrary advice. In the one case there would 
be probable loss of employment, in the other, certain loss of position ; 
and neither prospect would be inviting. Beyond tendering such 
counsel, however, there is really nothing to be done. ‘The ordinary 
laws of marketing must take their course. Every man has a right 
to take his wares where he pleases and sell them for just what he 
thinks proper to ask ; and nobody ought to be able to say him nay. 
Any other doctrine approves of restricting a liberty which most 
men prize dearly —except when it happens to work to their own dis- 
advantage—while to act upon any other is to imitate the worst 
features of trades-unionism. 

Having said this much on one side, we have somewhat to ob- 
serve on the other. In the first place, it is clear that—all other 
things being equal—preference ought to be given to Englishmen 
by those who have English engagements to offer. If this be not 
done, as our correspondents aver, we are sorry for it, and say 
emphatically that it ought to be done. Here public opinion may 
make itself felt with advantage, and those who suffer can hardly 
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do better than try and bring public opinion round to their side. 
Another observation, as obvious as the foregoing, is, that it would 
be graceful and becoming on the part of foreign chefs d’orchestre 
in this country if they waived a natural partiality for their co- 
patriots, and surrounded themselves—always supposing the re- 
quisite talent—by Englishmen. To the honour of some, whom 
we could name, this is done upon a fixed and most laudable 
principle. If the example were more generally followed, we take 
it there would be fewer complainings than now. 

In the letter we print elsewhere, “An Anglo-Saxon” turns 
upon English musicians, and, with some little acerbity, rails at 
them for not following his lead. The railing, acerbity and all, can 
be excused. Our correspondent is in the position of a champion, 
who, flinging himself on the foe, assured of support, looks round 
only to see his fellows standing with grounded arms. Of course, 
the champion uses hard words and nobody thinks the worse of 
him for his vituperative energy. But we can scarcely go to the 
lengths reached by ‘‘ An Anglo-Saxon.” He infers cowardice from 
the quietude of his hoped-for backers. May we not as legitimately 
infer a tolerable degree of contentment with their position and 
prospects. Possibly our correspondent has sources of information 
which are not open to us, and that his deduction is right. If so, 
while expressing our regret, we can conceive nothing more likely 
to stir the blood of English musicians than the terms applied to 
them in his second letter. 


ee , Seen 


M. OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERETTA. 


La Périchole, the successor of La Beile Helene and La Grande Duchesse, 
appeared last week at the Variétés with equivocal success, The story 
is less objectionable than that of either of the two pieces of buffoonery 
just named. But the authors, MM. Meiihac and Ludovic Halévy, the 
usual collaborators of M. Offenbach, have subjected themselves to jus- 
tifiable animadversion for assuming a title that is calculated to mislead. 
La Perichole will infallibly recall to the memory a certain charming 
little dramatic sketch, Le Carossedu Saint Sacrement, originally pub- 
lished in the Théatre de Clara Gazul. It was in this collection—the 
name of Clara Gazul being quite supposititious—that, so far back as 
1825, the original and striking talent of M. Prosper Mérimée first 
manifested itself. In his sketch, the actress Périchole, the favourite of 
the Viceroy of Peru, has a fancy for driving to the cathedral, on the 
occasion of some grand celebration, in the State carriage. The people 
are disgusted and enraged at this audacity; but their anger is ofa 
sudden changed to admiration when they see the capricious actress 
voluntarily vacate her carriage in favour of a priest, whois carrying the 
sacrament toa dying penitent. Such a subject would in nowise suit 
M. Offenbach: so his authors have represented their Périchole as 
abandoning her lover Piquillo for the Viceroy, who in the course of 
his Haroun-al Raschid wanderings has found the starved street-singer 
asleep on the pavement. He is about to take her home, but on being 
reminded of a law forbidding admission to the palace of unmarried 
women, he forthwith orders a husband and a notary. The former is 
found in a youth who was about to hang himself, and who of course is 
none other than Piquillo. The bride and bridegroom are made drunk 
and married, and after a parody of the Favorita scene, in which the 
courtiers taunt Fernando with his dishonour—what would these authors 
be without the parody of a noble sentiment ?—all ends to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody. The music is after the pattern that M. Offenbach 
now sedulously follows, and it has all his stereotyped effects. On the 
first night Mdlle. Schneider carried her recklessness too far, even for 
an audience at the Variétés, and was hissed. 








MaDAME ARABELLA GopparD will continue her “ Pianoforte 
Recitals” in the country until near to Christmas. She was 
yesterday to play at Southport. ‘To-day, she gives a morning 
recital at Liverpool, and subsequently visits Kendal, Lan- 
caster, Carlisle, Sunderland, Edinburgh, Berwick - on - Tweed, 
Sheffield, Durham, &c. On the 2nd of December, owing to the 
great success of her last recital, she gives a second at Brighton, 
which, in the early spring, is to be followed by a third. 

Darastapr.—The Emperor of Russia has conferred the chevalier’s 
cross of the Stanislaus Order, third class, on Herr Neswadba, Court- 
Chapelmaster 





[Translations, by M. E. von G., from the Gesammelte Schriften 
of Robert Schumann—Continued.] 


HENRI VIEUXTEMPS AND LOUIS LACOMBE. (1834). 
A FIRST APPEARANCE, 

This was a chance meeting of two very young Frenchmen, 
whose roads happened to cross here. 

Tout genre est bon, excepté le genre ennuyeur—and their genre was 
good. To judge by the applause, the performance must have 
been something quite unheard of. ‘They were clapped before they 
began, clapped in the middle several times, clapped at the end 
en tutti, Henri recalled, and all this in the Gewandhaus at Leipsic! 
A dozen Frenchmen can do a good deal in the way of clapping— 
more than a whole room full of German Beethovenites in dormant 
ecstasy. For in a Frenchman every nerve in his body claps from 
head to foot, and in his enthusiasm they clash together like 
cymbals, The German, before the end of the piece, has gone briefly 
throughsundry musical epochs, and compared them rapidly—though 
not superficially. Hence that mezzo forte which has always dis- 
tinguished us. 

But it was not so that evening. Everybody loves an enthusi- 
astic audience ; and the boys richly deserved it. To come before 
the world one must be neither too young nor too old, but one must 
be in flower, and that not only here and there, but over the whole 
tree. During Henri’s playing one may safely shut one’s eyes ; it 
sheds its perfume and its colour like a flower, and his execution is 
perfect and masterly throughout. 

Speak of Vieuxtemps, and one naturally thinks of Paganini. The 
first time I was to hear him I fancied he must begin with something 
altogether new. Then came the first note, so thin and so small! 
And as he cast his electric chain quite loosely, and all but 
insensibly, into the crowd, the room began to waver backwards and 
forwards. Then the chain grew stronger and more intricate; the 
people pressed closer, and he drew the links tighter and tighter, 
till, by degrees, the whole audience seemed melted into one, and 
equally balanced with him, exactly like one man meeting another. 

Every art-magician has his secret. With Vieuxtemps it is not 
the single beauties which we can lay hold of, nor is it that gradual 
tightening process of Paganini’s, nor the expansion peculiar to other 
great artists. From the first note to the last we are, unawares, in 
a magic ring, which is drawn around us without our being able 
to discover its beginning or its end. 

As for Louis, he pleases me, but merely as a fiery little pianist 
full of talent and spirit. An older artist would hardly have 
ventured on such banging of the chords of either the musical or the 
human instrument—because they are apt to break. And what 
does our little man mean by converting the delicate A minor Con- 
certo into a regular Orlando Furioso, who is well known to have 
struck men dead when he merely gnashed his teeth. I don’t care 
for these pretty little musical clocks. The superfiuous force always 
runs back of itself afterwards. For the Herz Variations, which 
would make us believe them to be of such enormous difficulty and 
importance, his playing was better adapted, brilliant and bright and 
sharp, suitable to both music and the audience. (ne cannot deny 
that both movements were carefully studied, in a thoroughly French 
spirit, and in a manner to call for applause, yet we must beg his 
master not to keep him long at such music. It kills young feeling, 
and is hurtful to general culture. This was particularly observable 
in his accompaniment to the violin, which was very different to his 
other playing. We all know that accompaniment is the best test 
of a player’s taste being alive and cultivated. : 

And s0, my little friends, farewell, and if you have not quite 
understood me to-day, come to me again in a few years for an 
explanation ! 





Lisson.—The San Carlo opened with Rossini’s Cenerentola, the 
principal parts being sustained by the Sisters Marchisio, Signori Paccini 
and Bottero. 

Errurt.—The Musical Union have commenced their series of this 
year’s concerts. At the first concert, the orchestra, under the direction 
of Herr Ketschau, performed the first “ Suite,” Lachner, and the over- 
ture to Euryanthe, Weber. Herr Heinrich Barth, a pianist from Potsdam, 
played a Sonata, by Weber; a Capriccio, by Mendelssohn; and a 
“Scherzo,” by Chopin. Mdlle. Beckmann (a pupil of Madame Mar- 
chesi), from Dusseldorf, sang some airs by Gluck and Mozart, and also 
two songs by Esser and Taubert. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday's concert—third of the series—had the following for a 

programme :— 
Overture, ‘‘Coriolan” —... ses ie see a 
Recit. and aria, ‘ Salve Dimorah” (Faust) (Mr. Vernon 

Rigby. Violin obbligato, Mr. Viotti Collins) ... ae 
Recit. and aria, “Deh Vieni” (Le Nozze di Figaro) 

(Madame Rudersdorff)... oi ag ae +» Mozart. 
Part-song, “Echoes” (Crystal Palace Choir) = w. A. S. Sullivan. 
Symphony in B minor (No. 8) Unfinished ... ae ... Schubert. 
Serenade, ‘The moon is brightly shining” (Mr. Vernon 

Rigby)... a ose eee ose at ove 
Overture, “ Melusine” ... aes ses es a 
Portions of the first act of the unfinished opera of Lorelei 

(“* Ave Maria,” Mlle. Rudersdorff and treble chorus ; 

Vintagers’ Chorus, tenors and basses; Finale, Mad. 

Rudersdorff and chorus) : see bbs : 


Beethoven. 


Gounod. 


Molique. 
Mendelssohn. 


Mendelssohn. 


Beethoven’s overture, with its magnificent bursts of passion, its 
pathos, and its deep meaning, came all too early in the scheme for 
proper appreciation. Not even the Crystal Palace audience can well 
go at one step from the things of every-day life, to the noblest produc- 
tions of a mighty genius. Take the denizen of a cellar into the noon- 
tide glare, and he will not see the sun for blinking. An overture like 
Coriolan should have the mind of an audience prepared for it. Without 
such preparation the result is very likely to be little save vague wonder. 
The performance was very fine, and in every respect superior to that 
of Melusine. Itis true the latter presents greater difficulties, but then 
it is also true that the same band has played Mendelssohn's overture 
much better than yesterday. Its performance of last season, for 
example, left scarcely anything to be desired, whereas on Saturday 
there was a good deal wanting. But an orchestra has its moods no less 
than the individuals who compose it, and to look always for the perfec- 
tion attained at one particularly happy moment would be unreasonable. 
All that Schubert left to us of what would have been his eighth Sym- 
phony was heard with an attention verging upon the reverential. The 
audience knew what to expect, for—let the fact be stated with due 
honour — it was at the Crystal Palace that this remarkable pro- 
duction of Schubert’s genius first became known to the English 
public. Every fresh performance of the two movements deepens the 
impression made at the beginning. Like all really great things, the 
work “ grows upon” the mind, appearing greatest to those who con- 
template it the longest. Thus it was that the waves of feeling rolling 
through the allegro never seemed so mighty, and the graceful beauty of 
the andante never so gracefully beautiful as on this occasion. Both 
movements were played with the oneness so distinctive of the Crystal 
Palace band, and both were applauded with a heartiness significant of 
more than ordinary effect. The fragments of Lorelei, always interest- 
ing, were made specially so by the addition to their number of a 
“ Vintagers’ Chorus” for male voices. This is the latest donation given 
to the world by the composer's family, and if not very important in itself, 
is valuable as adding to our knowledge of a work which would have 
occupied the same place among supernatural operas as that filled by 
Fidelio among the melodramatic. The chorus is in four parts, is mainly 
antiphonal in structure, and dashes along in the jovial, rollicking spirit 
appropriate to its subject. Its accompaniments are unobtrusive, but 
equally characteristic with the vocal music. The Crystal Palace Choir 
did the novelty a fair amount of justice, and the result was an encore. 
In the “ Ave Maria” and finale Madame Rudersdorff took the solo part 
after Mr. Grove had ‘‘in a neat speech” begged indulgence for her on 
the score of illness. Indulgence was, however, hardly required, the 
lady’s indomitable spirit carrying her through the work with success. 
We have rarely heard Madame Rudersdorff more appropriately energetic 
than in the trying passages of the finale. Mr. Vernon Rigby’s airs 
were sung by him in the fashion with which his audience are beginning 
to be so highly pleased, Mr. Viotti Collins ably seconding his efforts in 
Gounod’s well-worn “Salve Dimorah.” The new part-song, by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, was so indifferently rendered that the impression 
made afforded but little guide to its merits. The composition should 
be done again, and better done. 








Monicu.—Auber’s Premier Jour de Bonheur has been produced with 
great success. Herr von Balow, since his appointment as chapelmaster, 
has certainly not justified the apprehensions of those who feared that he 
would favour exclusively works of the “Future.” He has, on the 
contrary, restored to the repertory many works considered old fashioned. 
Between now and January, he will bring out Marschner’s Vampyr, 
Dittersdorf’s Rothkippchen, Méhul’s Beide Fiichsen, and Isouard’s 
Josonde, in addition to Kuryanthe, Die Vestalin, Idomeneo, Figaro's 
Hochzeit, li Barbiere, Le Prophete, Iphigenia, Jessonda, Oberon, etc. 





AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

Music, as everybody knows, can excite the imaginative to almost any 

extent, but Messrs, Goffrie and Godfrey, the authors of “ The Fall of 
Magdala,” taking into account the weakness of many people’s faculties, 
have kindly hinted in the programme what pictures the orchestral 
noises are intended to suggest. So in that prototype of descriptive 
pieces, “ The Battle of Prague,” our forefathers and foremothers used 
to be told what was meant to be the “groans of the wounded” and 
what was not. By help such as this, the Agricultural Hall audiences 
have gone all through the campaign, from the gathering of the aveng- 
ing army on the plains of India, to the “ Conquering Hero” business on 
the heights of Magdala. They have listened to the wild joy of the 
native regiments (gongs and tom-toms), have heard the Sikh trumpets 
call the redoubtable Punjaub cavalry to arms, have ascended the passes 
and witnessed the storming of the fort by English, Irish, Scotch, and 
Orientals, amid the Babel of sounds incidental to such an occasion. Of 
course, the audiences have grown excited, and have applauded with 
vigour. By the way, may we ask what has become of the classical 
nights, which used to present music, and that of the best? Will the 
North London taste tolerate nothing between the Magdala Quadrille and 
the Messiah ? 
’ On Monday a selection from Les Martyrs was performed, the work of 
Mr. Horton, son of the late esteemed orchestral librarian. We hear it 
is his first attempt of the kind. If this be true, let him make a second 
and a third, for the first is admirable. On Tuesday Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater was given, conducted by Mr. Goffrie, and on Friday Mr. Bene- 
dict again superintended a performance of the Messiah, 


a | 


MR. MARK LEMON. 

The appearance of Mr. Mark Lemon in a theatrical character is not altogether 
new to a section of the public, although to the large multitude he is better known 
as the reputed editor of Punch, and as the author of several dramatic pieces, 
highly popular in their time. He was one of the best performers of that com- 
pany of amateurs which comprised Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. John Forster 
among its chiefs, and for a considerable time attracted the attention of the 
whole fashionable world. Long connected with the stage, he was noted for 
giving a professional tone to his impersonations, which didettanti rarely attain, 
and whatever part he undertook was sure to be represented in a satisfactory 
manner. At the Gallery of Illustration (and elsewhere in the country), Mr. 
Mark Lemon is now before the general public in a position which closely 
approximates to that of the regular actor. Having devoted much study to the 
character of Sir John Falstaff as exhibited in the two parts of King Henry 
IV., be has made a selection from those scenes in the two plays in which the 
knight is a principal figure, and engaged a small ¢rowpe of assistants to perform 
the subordinate parts. The personages are handsomely dressed, Mr. Mark 
Lemon, as Falstaff, wearing that peculiar costume of the reign of Henry IV., 
with which by playgoers he is rarely associated. One decoration suffices for 
the whole series of scenes—a piece of tapestry representing a wood, the sup- 
posed places of action being indicated by white placards inscribed ‘t The Boar's 
Head,” the “ Road to Coventry,” and so on. ‘hat this arrangement only 
imperfectly reproduces the plan adopted at the Elizabethan theatres is certain 
enough, but it seems to give an old-world look to the picture which 
distinguishes it from the generality of exhibitions on the stage. 

As a specimen of “reading” Mr. Mark Lemon’s Falstaff is admirable. He 
has well considered every word he has to say ; he does not allow a syllable to 
drop unheard, and his distribution of emphasis shows the nicest discrimination. 
By acting instead of reading Falstaff he allows himself freedom of gesticulation 
that would be denied him on the ordinary platform, and his general bearing 
well corresponds with his portly appearance. Perhaps one of his best ‘ bits” 
is that successive assumption by the knight of the characters of the king and 
the prince, which is commonly omitted on the stage, and in which demeanour 
is everything. Still, the question is left open whether, with all the advantages 
on the other side, a ‘‘ reading,” in the ordinary sense of the word, would not 
be more satisfactory than a performance which, after all, looks like a make- 
believe stage play. The more bustling scenes of the piece are necessarily 
omitted, and therefore Falstaff either appears sitting or standing. The amount 
of movement consistent with these positions might readily be: produced at an 
ordinary table, and a reading would, moreover, have this in its favour, that 
the excellent elocution of Mr. Mark Lemon would in some measure bring up 
Falstaff’s boon companions to a level with Falstaff himself, whereas their 
present independent existence makes him but like a very Triton among minnows. 

Novelty, however, has its merits, and this new-fashioned plan of acting 
selections may be found highly gratifying to the large and respectable class of 
persons who like to acquire the greatest knowledge of plays and players that 
can be attained without a visit to the theatre. Mr. Mark Lemon’s first per- 
formance has been patronized by an audience more tlian sufficient to fill the 
Gallery of Illustration, and the general satisfaction of the living mass was 
plainly expressed by deep attention and lond applause. 








Tue notorious Mdlle. ‘Theréea is now singing in Bourdeau¥ 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Mr. Sims Reeves, accompanied by Miss Banks, Madame Patey- 
Whytock, and Mr. Patey (vocalists), with Mr. Emile Berger, as pianist 
and accompanist, gave a concert the other evening (Oct. 13th) at the 
Kinnaird Hall, Dundee, to an audience nearly 2,000 in number. The 
Dundee Advertiser of the following day gives a long article upon the 
concert, from which we extract what relates to the concert-giver:— 

« Of Mr. Reeves’s singing we can only say it was superb. Never before has 
Dundee been privileged with so perfect a vocal picture as that presented 
by this great artist in Handel's recitative and air from Jephtha, The audi- 
ence were, throughout its interpretation, seemingly entranced, and when the 
last note was given a perfect storm of applause burst forth from all parts of 
the house. This continued with unabated force until Mr. Reeves re-ascended 
the platform, and bowed repeatedly in acknowledgment. This, however, was 
not considered satisfactory, for after he had again retired the demands were, 
if possible, louder than before. For nearly ten minutes did this state of 
matters continue, until Madame Patey appeared. Even then, however, it was 
doubtful whether she could be accepted at that time, so determined were the 
audience that Mr. Reeves should sing again. But Mr. Reeves was as deter- 
mined that he should not, and accordingly he came off the victor. Unmis- 
takable evidence of the state of feeling towards him for his refusal was, 
however, given when he next appeared to sing Arthur Sullivan’s new 
song. Mr. Berger actually had time to play the prelude to the song three 
times before Mr. Reeves could obtain a hearing. This he sang with all his 
wonted artistic power and fecling, though it must be noticed that he left the 
platform with a somewhat more haughty demeanour than ho had previously 
exhibited.” 

The other singers are all more or less warmly praised, and Mr. Henry 
Smart’s new trio, “The Carnival,” which brought the concert to an 
end, is described as “as exquisite a piece of music as was ever listened 
to, creditable alike to the genius and skill of its well-known composer.” 
Mr. Emile Berger’s performance of Beethoven’s “ Moonlight Sonata” 
ig also very highly eulogized, although the sonata itself is pronounced 
‘a cumposition of too high a class for a general audience to appreciate.” 
So much the worse for general audiences, 


The Hampshire Telegraph and Sussex Chronicle, of Oct. 10th, devotes 
a long article to Madame Arabella Goddard’s late recital at Southsea, 
of which a brief notice from a local correspondent was published in our 
last week’s impression. As the programme was then given, together 
with the mere historical details, it will be enough to present our readers 
with the critical summing up of the Hampshire journal, as a more 
than creditable specimen of “ provincial” writing :— 

“The exquisite beauty of Madame Goddard’s playing—the unflagging spirit 
which she displays in mastering the ideas of the composers, the ease with 
which she executes the most intricate harmonies, and the delicacy with which 
she produces all the gradations of tone and all the interweavings of light and 
shade, are too well known to need detailing. She is not satisfied with even 
the most faultless mechanical accuracy. Natural aptitude and, it must be 
admitted, excellent early training, have made that with her an affair of only 
secondary importance with which many pianists is everything, viz., executive 
power. What she chiefly strives at, and what imparts an indefinable charm 
to her recitals, is to identify herself wholly with the spirit of the work 
which she converts into sound—and in this she succeeds to admiration. The 
opening sonata, Op. 79, has been styled ‘The Queen of Sonatinas '—sonatina 
being, of course, the name for a short and easy sonata; but endless sonatas on 
the largest scale exist which are unable to boast of half its invention or a tenth 
part of its beauties. We need scarcely say that Madame Goddard did it full 
Justice, the pearly roundness of her cantabile being only matched by the full, 
but mellow, force of her bravura. The Lied ohne Worte, or song without 
words, a flowing andante,is a true song if ever there was one, and is one of 
that remarkable group of melodies which Mendelssohn compesed for the piano, 
and in which the vocal melody and instrumental accompaniment are combined. 
Madame Goddard has been the means of making the whole eight books of the 
songs familiar to the public, and they are gaining in popularity every day. 
Passing by the other works, the great novelty of the evening was the long and 
elaborate fantasie by Schubert. Like all the composer's longer instrumental 
pieces, this sonata is irregular in construction, defying plain analysis, in short ; 
but, like all of them, showing genius in every movement and originality in 
every phrase. The fantasie in G major is by no means ‘ grand;’ it is, however, 
on the other hand thoroughly delightful. The leading theme in the first 
movement has an irresistibly attractive, but not too solemn pathos of its own, 
with an exquisite antithesis to the bubbling brook-like melody of the second 
theme. The andante is interesting in subject matter, and admirably worked 
out ; the minuet is particularly pretty and the finale, though long and trying, 
is full of ripple and sustained melody. Like all the other works, it was played 
by Madame Goddard with that indescribable union of earnestness and abandon 
with which a great artist executes a pleasant and sppreciated task. 





‘‘ The vocalist was Miss Edmonds, who sang with remarkable purity and 
feeling. She was encored in Haydn’s primitive canzonet—primitive in the 
easy flow of its tune and the simplicity of its expression—‘ My Mother bids me 
bind my Hair,’ and was equally successful in the somewhat quaint but exquisite 
old ballad of Arne, which was also loudly re-demanded.” 

A correspondent has forwarded to us a long and well written account 
of a “ Pianoforte Recital” given by Madame Arabella Goddard, on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 13, in the Spa Saloon, at Scarborough. We 
would gladly insert the whole, were it not that the programme was the 
same with which the lady had already charmed her audiences a week 
previously, both at Chichester and Hastings (Musical World, Oct. 17). 
In accordance with her habitual custom, Mad. Goddard played on a 
Broadwood “concert-grand.” Mozart’s Sonata in B flat (No. 5 of 
Hallé’s edition) pleased as it has pleased wherever it has been heard ; 
the presto in C (tarantella), from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Posthumous” Book 
of Lieder ohne Worie was, as usual, encored and repeated; Weber's 
Invitation & la Valse (styled “ Invocation” in the Scarborough pro- 
gramme) was greatly applauded; and the gorgeous “ Pastoral Sonata ” 
of Beethoven was heard with delight from beginning to end. The 
Moise of Thalberg won a second unanimous encore for the accomplished 
pianist, who plays fantasias with as mueh grace, facility, and effect, as 
she plays “classical” music, and who replied to the compliment by a 
splendid performance of the same composer’s “ Home, sweet Home.” 
Miss Annie Edmonds varied the programme with songs from Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Benedict (« Rock me to sleep”) and Gounod, the last of 
which (“ Quando a te lieta”—from aust), most expressively given, 
was called for again, The weather was very unpropitious, but the 
attendance was brilliant, nevertheless. Such is the substance of our 
correspondent’s letter, which we sincerely regret not to be able to give 
m eatenso, 

A correspondent from Huddersfield writes as follows :— 

“ Amateurs of the pianoforte in Huddersfield were provided by Mr. 
Wood with a rare treat on Thursday evening (Oct. 15). Our enter- 
prizing townsman had engaged the renowned English pianist, Madame 
Arabella Goddard, to give one of her interesting and instructive 
‘Recitals’ in the New Assembly Rooms, Queen Street. The audience, 
crowded and brilliant, included the élite of Huddersfield and its 
vicinitics, and the recital was in every respect a marvellous success. 
The programme was as below :”— 

[Exactly the same as at Scarborough.—Eb. } 

“It was long since I had heard Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, his finest, I 
think, in that key. I had never heard it played so beautifully ; and 
this, I believe, must be laid to the account of Madame Goddard, whom 
I now had the singular gratification of listening to for the first time. 
I was enchanted with the whole, but most especially with the andante 
amoroso in E flat, which could not by any possibility have been more 
deeply jel. No wonder that Weber’s elegant and at the same time 
inspiriting Invitation a la Valse, gracefully and brilliantly played as it 
was, should elicit a loud and general encore, which Mad. Goddard 
answered with what to me seemed a magical rendering of the « Har- 
monious Blacksmith,’ variations from Handel’s Suite in E (of which I 
would have given something to hear the preceding movements). As 
for the ‘ Pastoral Sonata’ of the ‘ Emperor of the Orchestra,’ often as 
I had previously heard it, and from pianists, too, of no mean repute, it 
seemed to me a wholly new thing, far more prepossessing than the old 
which I remembered so well, and yet with not a single note disturbed ! 
This genuine ‘ tone-poem,’ thus interpreted, was wortha dozen ordinary 
concerts ; and so seemed to think the audience, who loudly called back 
its gifted interpretess at the end. After Mozart, Weber, and Beethoven, 
to say nothing about a group of Lieder from the Eighth Book of the 
never-enough-to-be-regretted Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, two of 
which—the adagio in D (from Mad. Klingemann’s Album) and presto 
in C—were unanimously encored, and the presto (tarantella) repeated, 
I own I cared not greatly for Thalberg and his once celebrated fantasia 
on the impressive preghiera from Roseini’s Mose in Egitto, wonderfully 
as the fantasia was executed. I could have wished Mad. Goddard to 
go on playing pastoral sonatas and songs without words (what need of 
words where fingers speak like voices?) until Doomsday; I should 
never have felt weary of such mental food, communicated through the 
ear. And then, what a ‘ Broadwood ’ pianoforte as medium ! 

“I must add that 1 was extremely pleased with the unaffected and 
charming singing of Miss Annie Edmonds, who gave four songs—by 
Schubert, Mendelssohn (the delicious “Winter song”—encored), 
Benedict, and Gounod. Benedict's song (“Rock me to sleep”) isa 
gem. A thousand hearty thanks to Mr. Wood for such a musical 
treat.—H. 8. Cc.” 
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Letters from York and Nottingham inform us that Madame Goddard 
gave recitals at York (Wednesday, Oct. 14), and Nottingham (Friday, 
Oct. 16), with the same (instrumental) programme as at Huddersfield 
and Scarborough. At York, the recital took place in the Festival 
Concert-room, which was crowded with a fashionable and enthusiastic 
audience. Everything seems to have gone off splendidly. Madame 
Goddard, recalled after each of her performances, was compelled to 
play the presto in C (from the Lieder) twice, and, by the unanimously 
expressed desire of the room, to cap the Invitation of Weber with the 
“ Harmonious Blacksmith ” of Handel, which last elicited, to use the 
language of our correspondent, “roars of delight.” Equally success- 
ful was the “Pastoral Sonata” of Beethoven; and at the conclusion 
of the fantasia of Thalberg there was, adds our correspondent, ‘a 
regular ovation.” Miss Edmonds, who was in high favour, had to 
repeat the last verse of “Should he upbraid,” and, in obedience to a 
general encore, to follow up Arne’s “‘ When daisies pied” with “ Love 
has eyes.” At Nottingham, the room ‘was crammed to suffocation ;” 
and with regard to the performances it was much the same story, 
with the difference that Madame Goddard had three times, instead of 
twice, to return to the pianoforte and play again. The first encore was 
awarded to the presto from the Lieder, which was repeated ; the second 
to the Invitation, for which the “ Harmonious Blacksmith ” was substi- 
tuted ; the third to Thalberg’s Moise, for which, by general desire, the 
same composer's ‘Home, sweet Home” was given. After the “ Pas- 
toral Sonata,” Madame Goddard was unanimously called back ; and, 
indeed, says our informant, “had she complied with the strongly 
expressed wish of her audience she would have again played through 
the exhilarating finale; but enough was as good as a feast.” Miss 
Edmonds, “being encored in the song from Gounod’s Faust, gave 
‘When daisies pied’ with an unobtrusive simplicity that charmed 
everyone.” In the act of singing ‘Rock me to sleep” (Benedict) 
she was twice interrupted by a band of Volunteers outside, playing, in 
Volunteer fashion, ‘‘ Not for Joe;” and “ as it was difficult, in song, to 
present an imaginary picture of a child being rocked to sleep with such 
obstreperous music within ear-shot, she fairly gave it up and retired, 
Mr. Inglis making an explanatory speech, which, under the circum- 
stances, was more effective than Miss Edmonds’s singing, though 
hardly so sweet.” Thus writes our correspondent, whom we can 
readily believe. 


Liverroot.—The performances of Italian opera at the Alexandra 
Theatre have been markedly successful. The Z’rovatore was selected for 
the opening night, Mdlle. Tietjens, Signor Bulterini, and Mr. Santley, 
taking the principal parts. The second night was devoted to Faust, 
Malle, Sinico earning high praise from the local critics for her Margue- 
rite. The same authorities also speak enthusiastically of Signor 
Arditi’s “ intelligibly clear beat,” and generally, of his “ spirited and 
judicious conducting.” 

Newcastte.—Mr. W. Rea began his orchestral concerts in the new 
Town Hall on Monday last. The following is abridged from the 
Daily Chronicle :— 

“The first item was Auber’s overture to Masaniello, and the opportunity 
afforded for brilliant execution was not lost upon the orchestra. Miss Emme- 
line Cole, a charming soprano, was next introduced in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Nobil 
signor salute,’ and her rendition of the cavatina made a decidedly favourable 
impression. Possessed of a fine voice, of great compass, and well under con- 
trol, she was enabled to give the piece with ease and grace. In‘ If a youth 
should meet a maiden,’ she appeared to still greater advantage, giving it 
with a piquancy which won for her an encore. In ‘ Bird of the Spring-time,’ 
she was equally fortunate. A violin fantasia on themes from Z’rovatore was 
allotted to Mr. J. T. Carrodus, and bis remarkably fine style and faultless 
execution earned for him praise not less genuine than the rare merit of the 
performance justified. Mr. Winterbottom’s fantasia on the bassoon (his own 
composition) was a source of great amusement. It was a masterly perform- 
ance. Beethoven’s No. 1 Symphony, a selection from Les Huguenots, and the 
overture to Figaro, concluded the programme. The remainder of the week 
will be set apart for Miss Banks, Madame Patey-Whytock, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Patey. Most of the seats are already bespoken, and hence there 
seems every probability of Mr. Rea’s exertions being attended with com- 
plete success. 


Manonester.—The Italian opera performances here, closed with Don 
Giovanni, for the benefit of Malle. Tietjens. Nearly all the artists en- 





gaged are praised by the local critics, especially Herr Formes, of whom 
a writer in the Hzaminer and Times thus speaks :— 

“Tn no part has the German basso been so like the Formes of old. His voice 
was in better condition and more under control than on any previous evening, 
and his acting and inimitable by-play added much to the success of the opera. 
He was loudly applauded for his fine singing of ‘ Madamina,’ and his burlesque 
imitation of Mr. Santley’s singing was very clever. Leporello was always one 
of his favourite parts. His humour is broad, but it is quite consistent with 
his well-studied idea of the part. Some Leporellos consider it their duty to 
be a sort of comic contrast to the horrors of the situation in the last scene ; 
but the terror of Herr Formes was serious, and what Leporello would have felt 
under such circumstances—imagine the music of ‘ Ah, Signor, per carita non 
andate fuor di qua’ being intended for a buffoon. The contrast from his 
previous gaiety and rollicking fun to the look of almost stony terror was very 
powerful,” 

Signor Arditi, who conducted, has also a fair share of enconium. 


LiverrooL.—Don Giovanni here was as great a success as at Man- 
chester. A severely critical writer signing himself “C,” though 
evidently in no mood to flatter, has more than a good word for the 
Leporello of Herr Formes. Here are his remarks :— 

‘‘We cannot, however, describe the pleasure we derived from hearing and 
seeing Formes, after so long an absence. He is undoubtedly the very best 
Leporello we have seen ; his humour is infinite, his action most sprightly, and, 
what is far better, his singing on the whole was superior to what we expected, 
after the gloomy accounts we had heard of him. It is true he cannot control 
his great voice even as well as he used to do; but still he is eminently suited 
to the part, and achieved a great success last night.” 


a 


REVIEWS. 
The Day is Done. Words by Lonaretitow. Music by E. L. Hime. [Lon- 
don: Duff and Stewart. } 
A rarr ballad, simple, appropriate, and expressive. 
The Nearest Way Home. (L. Arpitt). Transcribed for the piano by E. L. 
Hime. (London: Duff and Stewart] 
Tuer: is no need to praise Signor Arditi’s song, and those who like it 
may like Mr. Hime’s transcription. The latter is not difficult. 
Why art thou Sad? Song. The poetry by J. F. Corns. The music by A. 
Gitarpvoni. (London; Duff and Stewart. ] 
A Lapy may well be sad whose lover serenades her with such an 
uninteresting ditty as this, 
Lost. (VeRtoren). Song. The words by the Hon. Mrs. GzorcE GiFFORD. 
Composed by JuLes Benepicr. [London: Duff and Stewart. | 
A mouRNFUL subject treated mournfully, but the music is not dolorous, 
— to the charm which a master can always throw round his 
work, 
Beware. Words by Loncrettow; music by G. B. ALLEN. 
Duff and Stewart. ] 
A oop setting of Longfellow’s often set words. The music is easy, 
and the song likely to be popular. 
Twine not Roses for my Brow. Ballad by Pustomena. [London: R. W. 
Ollivier.] 
A SIMPLE song—very simple, 
Alma Mater Quadrilles. For the Pianoforte, by ADAM Wrieut. ([Lon- 
don: R. Cocks and Co.] 
AN ordinary—quite ordinary—set. 
Quoniam tu solus. (From Mozart’s 12th Mass.) Arranged by G. F. West. 
[London : Robert Cocks and Co.] 
Tuts is No. 16 of the third series of Mr. West’s “Gems from the Great 
Masters.” How far it and its fellows remain gems after manipulation 
by Mr. West is a question not here to be entered upon. 
Lorelei. (Volkslied.) Transeribed for the Pianoforte by GzorGe FRre- 
DERICK West. [London R. Cocks and Co.] ‘ 
Tuts is of the order “brilliant,” nevertheless the part-song is better . 
than its ornamentation. 
The Lucerne Quadrilles, Composed for the pianoforte by Apam WRIGHT. 
[London: R. Cocks & Co.] 
TUNEFUL and easy. 
The Pic-nic Polka. Composed for the pianoforte by ADAM WriGHT. 
(London: R. Cocks & Co. ] 
Woutp be more acceptable if less monotonous, 
Heart of Hearts. Song. Poetry by the Rev. W. Josern Smrrn, B.A. 
the music composed by ANNE Fricker. (London: R. Cocks & Co.] 
Fiz, Miss Annie Fricker ! why re-dish a lot of old phrases ? 


[London : 
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WAIFS. 
Malle. Vitali has arrived in Paris from Prague. 
Abbé Listz has returned to his residence at Grottomare. 
The Monday Popular Concerts will begin on the 16th of next month. 
La Premier Jour de Bonheur is having an immense euccess at Munich. 


Martha is to be produced at the. Lyrique in honour of M. Flotow’s 
visit to Paris. 

Madame Volpini is due in Berlin at the close of her St. Petersburgh 
engagements. 

M. Pasdeloup will himself conduct the opening performance at the 
Lyrique on Monday next. 

The opening of the Lyric Theatres at Valencia and Barcelona has been 
delayed by the revolution. 

Mr. Jarrett is at Pesth on business connected with Mr. Mapleson’s 
forthcoming performances at the Royal Italian Opera. 


The Calcutta orchestra—five fiddles and a piano—is rivalled by that 
at Buenos-Ayres—a piano, clarionet, violin, and trumpet. 


Early next month Mr. Charles Hallé is engaged by Mr. Simpson of 
Dundee to give a “ Pianoforte Recital” in the Kinnaird Hall, 


Signor Salvator Taglioni brother of the famous danseuse, and a dis- 
tinguished composer of ballets, has just died at Naples, aged 78. 


M, Offenbach, undaunted by two previous failures, and not choosing 
to “ beware of the third time” has written another work for the Opera- 
Comique. 

The funeral ceremony of the late M. Léon Kreutzer took place at 
Vichy, but the body, at the request of Madame Kreutzer, has since 
been taken to Paris, 

A Meyerbeer Festival was to take place yesterday at the Salle Valen- 
tino under the direction of M. Arban. Only the works of the master 
were to be performed. 


It is confidently expected that Mdlle. Ilma de Murska will again 
appear in London during Mr. Mapleson’s short series of operatic perfor- 
mances at Covent Garden. 


Madame Arabella Goddard started on Thursday to give a fresh series 
of “ Pianoforte Recitals” in the North of England, and in several 
important towns of Scotland. 


Hafdan Kjirulf, a Norwegian musician, composer of Brudeferden i 
Tardanger (successfully performed last year in Paris under the direction 
of M. Pasdeloup), is just dead. 


Signor Naudin has arrived in Paris, where he will stay till December. 
He then replaces Signor Tamberlick, at Madrid, who, in turn, replaces 
Signor Fraschini at the Italiens. 


Le Trovatore states that the Ulmann concerts in Denmark were 
failures, and that the manager telegraphed Signor Bottesini and hie 
fellow artists not to proceed to Stockholm. 


Madame Krauss, the Tietjens of the Paris Italian Opera, did not go 
to Madrid as announced. She sang at Rossini’s last soirée, and was 
highly complimented by the illustrious composer. 


La Presse Musicale announces that Mdlle. Nilsson has been engaged 
for a four months’ tour in the United Kingdom after the next opera 
season. She is to receive 100,000 francs as remuneration. 


Weare informed that Mr. W. G. Cusins has been appointed con- 
ductor of the orchestral and choral practices, and Signor Piatti professor 
of the violoncello at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square. 


In consequence of the brilliant success of Madame Arabella Goddard’s 
recent ‘ Pianoforte Recital” at Brighton, Mr. Potts, the indefatigable 
entrepreneur, has made arrangements with her to give another on 
December 2nd, and a third in February next. 


The subject of the repair of the present organ in the University 

church of Oxford (the work of the celebrated Bernard Smith, temp. 
1680-90), at an expense of £600, or the erection of a new one at the cost 
of £1000, together with other suggestions for the improvement of its 
situation, also in the constitution and placing the choir, was to come 
under the consideration of the Senate at a meeting of members of 
the Senate, convened by the Vice Chancellor, for Friday (yesterday), at 
the Arts’ School. 
_ Mr. Mapleson’s “ short winter season of Italian opera” begins to-night 
in Covent Garden Theatre, which he has leased of Mr. Gye for the 
purpose. Miss Minnie Hauck the much talked of pupil of Mr. Maurice 
Strakosch (another American importation) will make her London 
début on Monday in the Sonnambula, el 





At the first Gewandhaus concert Herr F. David played Max Bruch’s 
violin concerto and, also, one by M. Saint-Saéns, which met with but 
moderate success. At the second concert M. Saint-Saéns himself 
appeared and played a pianoforte concerto of his own composition, 
Herr Joachim’s name is inthe third scheme. 


By a mischance as common as it is well-known to editors and 
printers, the article “Music of the Future,” in our August issue, 
copied from the Times, was credited to the World. We make the 
amende honorable with the greater pleasure, as, not until our attention 
was called, did we so much as dream of the London importance of our 
| nog sheet, or the mischief of its blunders—New York Musical 

‘ioneer. 


A sculptor, who was engaged to carve a monument and select an 
epitaph for a deceased manufacturer of fireworks, seeing the inscription 
on the tombstone of a celebrated musician, ‘ He has gone to the place 
where only his own harmony can be exceeded,” and thinking it was 
the very thing, adapted it to his purpose by changing one word, and 
carved on the monument, “ He has gone to that place where only his 
own fire-works can be exceeded.” 


A correspondent, “‘ Thomas Noon Gadd,” asks—* Who is Muzio ?” 
Not to know Muzio would argue ‘Thomas Noon Gadd himself unknown, 
where it not for the fact of that gentleman having been an occasional 
epistolary contributor to the Musical World. Muzio first opened the 
lips of Adelina Patti—by which is intended that he was that melodious 
syren’s earliest vocal instructor. In like manner he opened the lips of 
Clara Louise Kellogg.—Who is Muzio?—indeed! Ask the Yankees, 
Muzio dwelt long among them ; and to a Yankee (musically given) 
they will tell you, oh! Thomas Noon Gadd, that Muzio is Muzio. 


The Bishop of Oxford has given a somewhat important decision on 
the use of unauthorized hymn-books in churches. Archdeacon Words- 
worth had written to him to enquire whether an incumbent may 
introduce into his church any hymn-book he likes. The following is 
the reply :— 

“Dear Dr. Wordsworth—I did not feel able to answer so important a 
question as yours without fortifying my opinion by that of my Chancellor (Sir 
R. Philimore). So fortified, I may say that he is of opinion—(1.) That a private 
clergyman has no right to adopt at his own arbitrium a new set of hymns for use 
in a church ; and (2.) That it is within the power of the bishop to authorize the 
use of a set of hymns, either in his diocese or in any separate parish of 
it.’—I am, &c., S. Oxon. 

So far so well; but let us respectfully enquire—guid tum postea ? 


ae 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM CARL MARIA VON 
WEBER.* 


To Herr Friepricn Kinp, No. 47a, Elberg, Dresden. 

My Dearest Frrenp,—I appeal to your kindness to assist me in 
making known the extraordinary success of a German artist (Meyer- 
beer) in Italy, by an article in the Abendzeitung, which has so large a 
circulation. I forward herewith sufficient materials for you to choose 
what you consider best. I myself should probably be too partial 
towards the composer; as a friend and a German, I might have been a 
little too warm, besides giving a side-blow at the absurd system of noise 
now prevalent in Italy. You feel without being prejudiced; please, 
therefore, oblige me, and soon.—For what you sent me I thank you; a 
fresh packet from me is only awaiting the first visitor to find the way 
to its destination. The accompanying two newspapers got, probably, 
by accident among the Easter eggs.—We are well, and we hope that 
you are so, too. My wife desires her best remembrances, and I remain, 
as ever, yours, truly, WebeER. 

Hosterwitz, 4th August, 1819. 


To the same. 


My Dear Fatenp,—I have to answer your three valued communica- 
tions of the 2nd, 10th, and 23rd hujus. You will ere this have received 
the pianoforte arrangement of Der Freischiitz; it is got up very hand- 
somely, but is too bulky, and a great deal of room might have been 
saved by judicious management. All the worthy music publishers 
want somebody who knows how to arrange such matters sensibly and 
properly ; were I a music publisher | would have no one in my business 
who had not received a musical education. It is only thus that com- 
posers and publishers can get on well together. Your wish to have a 
second copy of the pianoforte arrangement I cannot satisfy, because I 
myself do not possess another. Of the three copies I received from 
Herren Schlesinger, I sent one to you, and the two others to the 
directors of the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, Count Dictrichstein, and 


~_* Seo Musical World, p. 685, 
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Herr von Morel, who took great trouble about the performance of the 
opera in Vienna, , 

I enclose the catalogue which you require of Herr Marschner’s com- 
positions. We possess but few young composers who, to such lively 
fancy, warm feeling, fiery expression, and harmonic fulness, unite 
novelty of ideas, and I shail never refuse to state openly this opinion of 
mine regarding his talent. The mode of doing so, my dear friend, 
which you propose, I must decidedly decline to adopt. What an 
amount of presumption it would show on my part. It is not consonant 
with my feelings to play the patron, though I am most ready to advise, 
help, and lend my hand to anyone. Any publisher may venture on 
Herr Marschner; everybody must have a beginning, and the number 
of successful composers is growing smaller and smaller. a 

I have received the Olympia and a letter from Herr Spontini, and 
will shortly answer him at length. He has anticipated many of my 
own ideas, and appears, indeed, well informed as to the state of our 
opera here.—Bernhard Romberg, who just called on me, was exceed- 
ingly pleased with what you have written in Der Freymiithige. 1 only 
trust it may bring forth fruit; my co-operation shall not be wanting. 
I have delivered the packet for Herr Arnold. So much for to-day. 
My Vienna correspondence takes up much of my time. After the first 
three performances of Der Freischiitz, I received a request from Barbaja, 
the new lessee of the Karnthnerthor and Wiedner Theatre, to write a 
new opera for Vienna, and the negotiations are now going on.—Enough 
for to-day. Heaven preserve you in health.—Ever yours, 

Dresden, the 29th Nov., 1821. C. M. v. Weser. 








To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 


Sm,—I was surprised, on my return to town, to hear that a report had 
been circulated in several papers that I had been appointed musical 
critic to the Atheneum. Finding, in consequence, that many persons 
are under the impression that such is really the case, I shall be greatly 
obliged to you if you will allow me, through the medium of your 
journal, to contradict this report, which is entirely without foundation. 
—I am Sir, yours, obediently, Joun Francis Baryetr, 

Eion Villa, St. Paul’s Road, Oct. 22, 1868. 








Wermaz.—Herren Stir and Lassen were lately appointed Hof-Kapell- 
meister. This title has not been conferred on anyone since the Abbé 
Liszt’s retirement. 

Napies.—On the 5th inst, Salvatore Taglioni, the Nestor of Italian 
dancers, breathed his last. He produced a great number of ballets, some 
of which were extremely successful in Italy. From him are descended 
the celebrated dancers of the same name so well known throughout 
Europe. 

Fiorenor.—Le Nézze di Figaro has been produced at the Teatro 
Nouvo, and—will it be believed ?—proved a failure! So much for the 
Italian taste of the present day. In justice, however, to the Florentine 
public, it must be stated that this chef d’auvre of the great master was 
most shamefully interpreted both by singers and orchestra. 

Moscow.—The Italian operatic season commenced brilliantly with 
Rossini’s Otello, in which Mdlle. Artot especially distinguished herself. 
The second opera produced was La Figlia del Reggimento. The suc- 
ceeding operas were to be Mose, Rossini; Un Ballo in Maschera, Verdi; 
Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer; Don Juan, and Figaro, Mozart; and Jt Dom- 
ino Nero, Auber. M. Dupont, from Brussels, is the conductor, 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and ene - = and removing affections of 
@ toroat, 


H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


LH VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his resid » 32, Gl t 
Hyde Park W. 


| EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” Words 


by Kxicur Summers; Music by WitnELM Kioss. Sung with gr ccess 
by Signor Fout, and always encored. "price 4s. ae 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








Terrace 








TH 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


BEETHOVEN, 


Price 7s. 6d. — 





- 2 we 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


MOZART. 


Price 5s. 





These Complete Editions of Beethoven’s and 
Mozart’s Sonatas are printed from Engraved 
Plates, and are superior to all others published 
in this Country or the Continent, 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W. . 
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JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. I. OF 


“EXETER HALL,” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
Handsomely bound in scarlet, brown, or purple cloth, with three 
Illustrations, price 5s. net. 

Containing New and Copyright Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by the 
following eminent Composers :— 


J. F. BARNETT. BENEDICT. 

A, RANDEGGER,. STEPHEN GLOVER. 

MISS LINDSAY. REDHEAD, 

HENRY SMART. C. GOUNOD. 

W. KUHE W. HUTCHINS CALCOTT. 


New Eymn Tunes, by 

G, A. MACFARREN, K. J. HOPKINS. 

0, E, WILLING. J. TURLE. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM, 
By E. F, Riwpavtt, 
AND 
PRELUDE FOR THE ORGAN (never before published), 
MENDELSSOHN. 


Forming a most attractive and interesting book of Music, 


METZLUBR & CO.,, 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 








“ Both the serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.”— 
unday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


NO. IX., VOL. 3, FOR OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 


1, Song, “Thou art the way.” J. Barnett. 

2. Pianoforte Piece, Selection from Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of 
“St. Paul.” W. Kuhe, 

8. Hymn Tune, “The Lord my pasture shall prepare. A. 8. 
Cooper. 

4, Song, “I will sing of Thy mercy.” J. Conway Brown. 

5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 8). E, F. Rimbault. 











PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


MET2ALnAR & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


Now Ready, 


& Geto Tutor for the Harmonium, 


By L. ENGEL 
_ With fall instructions for the management of the Stops, Bellows, é&c.; 
information on all the latest improvements in this popular instrument, 
and a SELECTION or SacreD AND SecunaR Arrs, expressly arranged. 
Price 5s. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 











Just Published, 


? 7 
Hetsler ¢-Co.'s Part-song Magazine 
Containing only Original Contributions by the most Eminent Com- 
wei No. & Ray me ob Y'ULIPS,” G. A, Macrarren, with 
rKs on ingi i P 
pony ofp “ay inging by the Composer. Price Threepence; 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER, Now Ready, 


WILL CONTAIN 


SIXTEEN POPULAR OPERATIC SONGS, 


(Including many Copyrights found in no other Collection) 
BY 


VERDI, FLOTOW, DONIZETTY, 
AUBER, GLUCK, DAVID, & MEYERBEER. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS, 


AND 





Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St, 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anv F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row 





CHAPPELL'S 


Old Gnglish Ditties. 





Just Published, 
PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 


Cease your Funning. 

Sweet Nelly. 

John Dory. 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 


Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPHLIL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 
FIVE NEW PIECES. 


MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE 


Paraphrase. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


BRIGHT HOURS. 


Caprice. 
| PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


SLEIGH BELLS. 


A Canadian Reminiscence. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE GLOISTER, 


Meditation. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS, 


Second Fantasia on Offenbach’s Opera. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITION S 


Grand Valse. 
(Played at the Crystal Palace ond my the oeueted Sinton ‘Guida 
with immense success, ) 


Second Valse. Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. Morceau de Salon ... on 
Il tramonte del Sole ... 

Tl folletto, Galop de Concert ... 

Un Sogno d’Amore, Nocturne 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Teexideniglion Variée 
Una notte d’Estate, Nocturne a ae 
Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves -.. 

Mergellina, Barcarole .., 

La Harpe. Romance... pi 

Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne ... 

La Gaite. Scherzo 

The Fairy’s Reverie .. «. 

La Mandoline. Etude Conehiibilaieas 

Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano), 1st Set 

9/8 Waltz .. Lad eee 

Non e ver. ‘Brilliantly Transeribed ahs sg 
Bloom is on the Rye, Brilliantly Transcribed : 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed ... 








os 


PEEL PLP LPL ORR ELAR PLE PPP 
eaoeoeoooocrocococncooocnocoocoocoocoocjoco 











“HANOVER SQUARE” FOR OCTOBER. 
Now Ready, 


F > “HANOVER SQUARE,” 


. No. 12. 





els 





CONTENTS. 
SHADOW AND SUNLIGHT, Piano Piece «- . W, Kuhe, 
AH, LOVE! Ballad .. oie .. F, Hawtree, 
Words by Sealdtineee: 
FELICE, ValsedeSalon ... ..  ... . Lindsay Sloper. 
TWO SUMMER DAYS. Song s+ ase ee) Michael Watson. 





EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 





Grand Valse. Arranged asa Duet eee 
Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets... : 40 
Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano a quatre mains 6 0 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani). Duet ... - 5 0 
VOCAL M - ° . at 
Tornera. Romanza 30 
Ma cosa vuoi da me, Cansonetta . 1s 3 0 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cantorra gies 5 0 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuomas . 3 0 
Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno .. 3 0 
Il farfallone. Sung by Signor aa 30 


Non e ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Cneee e Canis: 


VOGLIA ... fA 3 0 
Non torno enone, tang we Signori cunuive e dine 

vOeithN! Ff. 295..6 a5. at ee ae ee 
Lo scapato. ang by Mr. innit os 3 0 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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